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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
shee conjectures as to Mr. Manning’s successor in the Treasury 
continue, but at this writing nothing certain is known on the 
subject. One rumor says that Mr. Smith M. Weed was offered the 
place. This we are loth to believe, and we do not suppose that the 
Senate would hesitate to reject such a nomination. Mr. Weed 
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committed political suicide when he put his hand to certain famous | 


cipher despatches. For the same reason we must decline to take 
seriously the statement that Mr. Manton Marble has been thought of, 

It is said that the President wants for the place a Western man 
whose financial principles will commend him to the confidence of 
the Eastern business world. There are plenty of Republicans, but 
very few Democrats, who answer to the description. As a rule, what 
the East regards as financial soundness in opinion has been treated 
with more consideration in the Republican party than in the Demo- 
cratic at the West. We can think of but two Democratic leaders 
whose opinions are in any degree of harmony with those of the re- 
tiring Secretary. They are Mr. Hurd and Mr. Carlisle. Neither 
of them has had any practical business experience such as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should possess. And whatever Mr. Carlisle’s 
own opinions on matters of finance, he has not been forgiven the 
selection of Mr. Buckner for the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Coinage. 

For some days Mr. Carlisle’s name has been mentioned as that 
of the coming Secretary. Now that his district is getting tired of 
him and his Free Trade tactics, it is natural that his friends should 
look around for some other place for him. But it is more than 
likely that it is Mr. Beck’s friends who have suggested him for the 
Secretaryship. It is known that the Speaker himself thinks he 
would make an excellent Senator from Kentucky, and that Mr. 
3eck thinks the office of Senator is very well filled as it is. 


AT last, after the extraordinary delays of Mr. Belmont, the 
fisheries retaliation business has been definitely discussed and voted 
on, in the House. The bill reported from the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, having some features of Mr. Manning’s measure and some 
of Mr. Belmont’s, was first substituted for the Senate bill, by a 
vote of 138 to 123, (a few Democrats declaring their preference for 
the latter), and then the vote was 252 to 1, for the measure as thus 
substituted, the solitary individual being a member from Florida, 
who will now ‘“ flock by himself,’ we presume, unless he can se- 
cure the company of Senator Riddlebeger. 

In the course of the debate, which was lively and pertinent, 
very good speeches were made by Mr. Dingley, of Maine, and 
Mr. Hitt, of Illinois. The latter, like his Democratic colleague 
from that State, Mr. Townshend, believes that commercial union 
is the true method of settling all our controversies with Canada, 
and so suggested in the course of his remarks. 

As the two Houses now disagree as to the precise form of the 
measure, it goes to a committee of conference, and it is to be 
hoped that the bill as finally adopted, will be in better shape 
than that preferred by the majority of the House. The Senate 
measure may be capable of improvement in language or in detail, 
but it is upon the right principle,—retaliation in kind, and not an 
excessive and unreasonable blow at the Canadians. 


SENATOR WHITTHORNE has proposed a fifth bill to provide for 
the defence of the country, that of Mr. Hale having been passed 
and sent to the House. Mr. Whitthorne’s measure proposes to 
enroll such of our merchant {vessels as naval experts shall find 
suitable for use as cruisers carrying two or more guns of the mod- 
ern type. The vessels thus enrolled shall be held subject to the 
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call of the Government in case of war, and their owners shall re- 
ceive a compensation to be determined by a board of arbitrators. 
And a bounty on tonnage is to be paid for the construction and 
use of vessels of this kind. At the same time a naval reserve is to 
be organized from the seamen of our merchant vessels, with the 
requirement of one month’s drill a year at some naval station. 

This is not unlike the plan suggested some years ago by Mr. 
Washburne, our Minister to Paraguay. And it has its analogies 
with the arrangements made by other nations with their merchant 
vessels. Thus the postal compromise reached in England with 
the White Star and Cunard lines provides “ for the construction of 
new vessels by these companies of a type to meet naval require- 
ments as armed cruisers. For these vessels, which are to be the 
largest and fastest vessels afloat, an annual subvention is to be 
paid in consideration of owners building them to meet the Admir- 
alty designs. Thus, at moderate cost, the country will secure the 
nucleus of a fleet of reserved armed cruisers of great speed and 
formidable fighting powers.’”’ Our only doubt of the expediency 
of Mr. Whitthorne’s bill is as to the usefulness even as cruisers of 
vessels which carry no more than two guns. It sounds a little 
like Mr. Jefferson’s ‘‘ gunboat fleet.” 


THE House and Senate have reached an agreement on the Anti- 
polygamy bill, which is better than the original measure in some 
respects but worse in others. It is better in that it lays a gentle 
hand on the property of the Church of the Latter-Day Saints. While 
it dissolves the general corporation which has held the property of 
that church, it makes provision for the retention of houses of wor- 
ship, parsonages and the like by local boards of trustees, as is done 
by Protestant denominations generally under our State laws. 
What is not thus needed, and such moneys and property as it finds 
in the hands of the Emigration Commission, it makes over to the 
school fund. This is a just arrangement, and better than that pro- 
posed by Mr. Edmunds. 

But the amended bill will be a great disappointment to the 
enemies of the reign of the Saints in Utah, as it does not set aside 
the Territorial officers elected by the people and substitute others 
selected by the President and the Governor. It was this feature of 
the bill which excited the highest hopes of the Gentiles and the 
most determined resistance of the Saints. The former urge that 
nothing is achieved for the suppression of polygamy so long as nearly 
every post under the Territorial government is filled by a Mormon. 
The latter plead that it is manifest persecution to take away self- 
government from a people who are orderly, peaceful, and as obe- 
dient to the laws as their religious principles will allow them to be. 
Our own judgment goes with the Gentiles in this case. The con- 
trol of all elective offices by a sect hierarchically organized, whose 
leaders are bidding defiance to the law, is an arrangement which 
should come to an end. The only way to end it is by quiet and yet 
not intolerant pressure from the National Government. The prece- 
dent set in the organization of the Northwest territory shows that 
the United States is under no necessity to concede any measure of 
self-government to the Territories. When it does so, it is of grace. 
But what favor is due to a population which is in avowed sym- 
pathy with the violators of the law ? 


THE House objected, and with justice, to certain retroactive 
provisions in Mr. Edmunds’s original bill to repress polygamy. Yet 
the House is insisting on introducing analogous provisions into 
the bill for the repeal of the Preémption, Timber Culture and 
Desert Land laws. If the laws in question have been evaded, it is 
open to the Department of Justice and the Land Office to punish 
the offenders and make them disgorge. But nothing that Con- 
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gress can do at this late date would strengthen the hands of the 
prosecution in such cases. It only could create a panic which 
might unsettle the most honest land-titles and diminish their 
value. 


AT this writing five of the appropriation bills are still un- 
passed. One hangs between House and Senate, on account of 
disagreements. Two lie untouched on the table of the House. 
Two have not been reported by the Committee on Appropriations. 
There is less of the session left than two days each for these bills, 
to say nothing of other business. And Mr. Randall, instead of 
expediting business, reports dissent from the Senate on two hun- 
dred items of the Sundry Civil bill, not because he knows them to 
be excessive, but because he wants to know the Senate’s reason for 
proposing them. 

If Mr. Randall wants to force an extra-session, as he and his 
friends did in 1879, he is taking the best way to do it. For the Re- 
publicans nothing could be better. The House has left so much 
of its proper work undone, and has smothered so much it has 
received from the Senate, that something would be gained by get- 
ting the next House together at once, and proceeding with the 
business of the country in earnest. For this reason the Senate 
should show no unbecoming haste in the consideration of the ap- 
propriation bills. Business of such importance as to demand the 
devotion of nearly the whole session to it should not be rushed 
through in the closing hours of Congress. And there are nearly 
three good months between the fourth of March and the end of 


June. 


THE Senate has passed both the Eads Ship Railway bill, and 
the Nicaragua Canal bill, after much debate over the merits of the 
former. We are not very hopeful of good results from either. 
The Ship Railway bill incorporates a company to make a costly 
experiment in engineering, which several unbjassed experts have 
pronounced to be not worth trying. Such a thing as a ship-rail- 
way never has been tried anywhere. The Canal Company is in- 
corporated to connect the two oceans by the easiest but also the 
longest and most crooked route. It is impossible to expend on 
the cuttings it undertakes more than a fraction of what M. de 
Lesseps has wanted at Panama. But there is no certainty that 
the canal will be available for vessels of great size or deep 
draught. 

The best feature in both bills is that the nation sinks no 
money in either. Such aid as is extended is made dependent on 
success. But this is not the feature which will commend them to 
investors. 


‘THE President has vetoed the bill to spend ten thousand dol- 
lars in buying seeds for the drought-smitten districts of Texas. 
He objects that the Constitution confers on Congress no power to 
make such an appropriation, or to deal with losses of individuals 
which do not constitute a general calamity. He also thinks’ that 
all that is needed can be furnished out of the $100,000 appropriated 
to the Agricultural Bureau for the distribution of seeds. What 
ever force there may be in the constitutional objection, that which 
relates to the Bureau of Agriculture is very unhappy. The money 
voted it for seeds and their distribution is for the purpose of import- 
ing, acclimatizing and popularizing plants and varieties of plants 
not known to American agriculture. To take a tenth of the sum 
and to spend it on furnishing farm seeds of the ordinary kind to 
the suffering farmers of Texas, would be a precedent of the worst 
sort. Nothing but urgent necessity could justify that course, and 
such a necessity would justify Congress equally in assuming that 
great emergencies justify extraordinary measures. 

The chances of the House passing the Dependent Pensions bill 
over the veto appear at this writing very slight. The great ma- 
jority of the Democrats left the House rather than listen to the 
reading of the reply to veto the message which the House Committee 
on Pensions had;proposed. Hardly will the solid support of the 
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Republicans carry the bill, and it is not probable that it will receive 
such support. The truth is that although the President’s estimate 
that the bill will cost from $70,000,000 to $100,000,000 is preposter- 
ously high, yet he and the other critics of the measure have pointed 
out defects in it which make its passage undesirable. And as the 
session is too far advanced to make its amendment and passage 
possible, the matter had better be left to the Fiftieth Congress. 

The Committee urge very truly that the Mexican Pensions bill 
ought to have been vetoed on the ground alleged by the President. 
The practical workings of that bill are shown by the fact that the 
first pension under it is issued to Gen. Williams of Kentucky, a 
man in quite easy circumstances and the owner of a fine farm, but 
above the age (sixty-two) fixed by the bill to entitle him toa 
pension. For the rest of his life he will draw $8 a month from the 
Government. 





THE investigation by a committee of the Senate into the al- 
leged outrages in Washington county, Texas, in connection with 
the election of last November, leaves no room for doubt as to the 
truth of the charges which led to that investigation. The county 
is normally Republican, having a large German as well as large 
negro population. In 1884 the Republicans quarreled among 
themselves, and the Democrats carried the county. In 1886 the 
Republicans were united, and had undoubtedly a working majori- 
ty. But the Democratic officials, and notably a Judge Kirk, 
seem to have made up their minds to hold on to the offices. __ It is 
charged that they were the more eager as nothing but their con- 
tinuance in office would suffice to screen their mismanagement of 
the affairs and the finances of the country. To secure their end 
ballot-boxes were seized and destroyed by armed and disguised 
men, with the open connivance of Democratic judges of election; 
three negroes were lynched on political grounds, to terrorize the 
rest; and reputable white Republicans were served with threaten- 
ing letters, requiring them to leave the county at once. Quite a 
number of these epistles were submitted in evidence to the com- 
mittee, and it was shown that Judge Kirk had offered a resolution 
to the same effect at a public meeting of “ citizens.” 

That this exposure is doing some good, is shown by the 
restiveness it has produced in Texas. One of the state judges has 
memorialized the Legislature to denounce the national Senate for 
meddling in the affairs of the State of Texas, and legislators hard- 
ly know what to do about it. To assume responsibility for the 
doings of Judge Kirk and his like, would hardly be discreet, in 
Texas, for the German element there is both strong and increas- 


ing. 


THE railroads and their lawyers are puzzling themselves over 
the Inter-State Commerce law. Their latest discovery is that 
they can put down through freights for Western wheat by con- 
tracting for its transportation from the Mississippi Valley to 
Liverpool. This may be within the intent of the law, although 
it seems to speak only of railroad contracts, when it requires that 
in no case shall a shorter haul be charged as much as a longer 
from the same point and in the same direction. But very little 
will be gained by securing the privilege of carrying wheat to 
Liverpool on such terms. Only a small part of the wheat and 
flour brought to the Atlantic seaboard ever touches the ocean. 
The most of it is consumed by the great centres of population on 
or near our own seaboard. If the Cullum-Reagan bill will secure 
this natural market to the Eastern farmer, he can afford to let the 
Western grain-grower take the export trade. 

Mr. Albert W. Fink thinks this clause of the bill will prove 
inoperative in practice, as it applies only to hauls ‘‘under like 
conditions and circumstances.” Mr. Fink’s remark applies more 
to Southern railroads than the trunk-lines. In the latter the 
variety of traffic is much smaller, and the grounds for making 
such a discrimination as the Railroad Commission will accept will 
be harder to find. 
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It is a question how far the Canadian Grand Trunk Railway 
will prosper by the new law drawing traffic into that less re- 
stricted channel of outlet to the seaboard. 


THE Supreme Court of Indiana has dealt with the question of 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s expulsion from his place as presiding 
officer of the Senate, in a manner which is calculated to reéstablish 
the State to some degree in the public estimation, as a place where 
law is sometimes regarded, and the courts of last resort at least 
are to be respected. The court reverses the action of the inferior, 
—very inferior,—judge who granted an injunction against the 
Lieutenant Governor, restraining him from attempting to occupy 
the place to which he had been elected, and decides that the whole 
question is one to be settled by the General Assembly alone. 
Upon this the judges were unanimous, though different opinions 
were filed as to other points in the contest. It is a very complete 


justification of the legal arguments made by Senator Harrison and 


the other counsel for the Lieutenant-Governor, and it places one 
more stamp of condemnation upon the methods by which the 
Legislature has been abused from the Senate end, in the endeavor 
to put a Democrat in Mr. Harrison’s place. 


Mr. DAviID TURPIE’s claim to a seat in the Senate from the 
State of Indiana, is made na document which of itself calls for 
investigation. The Secretary of State certifies only to the genu- 
ineness of the Governor’s signature, and expresses his dissent as to 
the validity of the election. It is charged that Gov. Gray ac- 
quiesced in this kind of certificate in order to secure Mr. Turpie’s 
rejection. It is said he has not forgotten or forgiven the treatment 
he received from the Democrats who defeated his nomination ; and 
that he thinks he still would have a chance of becoming Senator 
if the recent election should be declared invalid. As the consti- 
tutional law of Indiana stands, he has no power to appoint a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Harrison, as the vacancy will occur while the Legis- 
lature is in session. The date for adjournment is a few days later 
than the fourth of March. 


THE attempt of the fraudulent Democratic majority in the 
Legislature of New Jersey to elect a United States Senator has 
not come to any result as yet. Governor Abbett still persists in 
his candidacy, but Speaker Baird and the Labor party members 
will not vote for him, They are ready to cast their suffrage for a 
Democrat who is not objectionable to them on such ground as they 
allege against Mr. Abbett. Meantime most of the Repulicans,— 
three having bolted the caucus,—are adhering to Senator Sewell 
with as much obstinancy as the body of the Democrats show in 
supporting Mr. Abbett. Mr. Sewell, as a railroad man, is not like- 
ly to draw a single vote from the ranks of the Labor party. Are 
there not in New Jersey Republicans of ability, who are loyal to 
all the principles of their party, and who are not in the service of 
some railroad corporation ? 


IN West Virginia the Democrats opposed to Senator Camden’s 
reelection have stood out stubbornly against him, and it is now 
esteemed certain, (the session of the Legislature being about to ter- 
minate by limitation) that he cannot be chosen, and that no one 
Will be. The Republicans have declined to elect a candidate of 
either of the Democratic factions, though on one or more ballots, 
one or two of them voted for Mr. Camden on the ground that he is 
a Protectionist, and that the Governor, in making an appointment, 
after the end of the session, would select a Free Trade man. But 
the general sentiment of the Republicans of the State appears to 
have been against this move, upon various grounds of party expe- 
diency and apprehension that the persuasions used by Camden’s 
supporters were of too “substantial ” a character. 


THE New York Legislature has had two pieces of legislation 
affecting women on its calendar. The bill to exempt women who 
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commit murder from the death penalty, has been defeated, and we 
think justly. If people are to be hung for murder there is no rea- 
son for exempting women as such from the penalty. Murder is 
more culpable in a woman than in a man, as it is committed in 
defiance of all that is characteristically womanly. On the funda- 
mental ground of equity, therefore, it is right that she should meet 
the same punishment. And on the secondary ground of expedi- 
ency the reasons are just as strong. Women have shown them- 
selves capable of becoming great adepts in the most deliberate, 
cruel and dangerous form of murder ; we mean poisoning. 

The other bill proposes to confer the municipal suffrage upon 
women who reside in the great cities of the State. To this there 
would be no objection, if it were confined to unmarried women 
and widows who pay taxes. And these two classes should possess 
the suffrage not only in the cities but throughout the State. But 
to confer the suffrage indiscriminately upon womenin New York 
and Brooklyn, and to refuse it indiscriminately in other parts of 
the State, is an anomaly which will serve as a fulcrum for the 
further agitation of the question, and perhaps for woman suffrage 
generally, 


THE horse-car strike in Boston and Cambridge was so well 
justified by the grievances of the men, that it was entitled to the 
support of public opinion. The newspapers of other cities say that 
it received that support at the start, but forfeited it when the 
men had recourse to violence. If it did, then the Boston newspa- 
pers are very poor organs of public opinion. From the beginning 
of the strike they have dwelt on nothing but the inconvenience to 
the public, and the insolence of men who declined to continue to 
work under conditions very little above those ofa slave. Then 
when there appeared a good ground for censure, they discovered 
that they had been ardently sympathetic, but had left off being so, 
when the strikers took to stone-throwing, The truth is that the 
average man, who is not a wage-earner, would put down all com- 
binations of laborers and punish strikers, as the Tory judges of 
Great Britain used to do. He distinctly declines to put himself 
in the laborer’s place, but finds fault with the laborer for not see- 
ing things from the point of view of the capitalist. 


THERE seems to be little chance of the ratification of the new 
Extradition Treaty with the United Kingdom. If the clauses 
which enlarge the number of offences against business honesty for 
which criminals are to be surrendered, could be taken by them- 
selves, there would be no hesitancy about ratifying them. But 
the British Government make this concession the price of another 
about the surrender of dynamiters and their like, which has 
aroused fierce and, we think, unreasoning opposition to the 
Treaty. As the Chicago experiences of last year show, such a 
provision is needed for the common defence of all countries. A 
party has arisen which adopts explosives as a means of social 
revolution. It is assailing all forms of government and all repre- 
sentatives of order without discrimination. It is even more 
dangerous in America than in Great Britain. Is it to be given 
international immunities, such as we extend to political refugees 
who have striven for national independence or political reform 
with the legalized weapons of war or of agitation? Or is each 
country to allow itself to be made by this party the base of its 
operations against others? What if the law does bring scoundrels 
who have tarnished the good name of Ireland within the reach of 
British law? Is not that a gain for Ireland? 


THE Canadian elections, on Tuesday, appear to have decided- 
ly disappointed the hopes of the Liberal or “Grit” party, and to 
have left Sir John Macdonald a majority in the Parliament. Ex- 
actly how much this majority is, however, is a matter under dis- 
pute. Despatches from Ottawa in his interest claim that it will 
be “ about forty-five,” but this is obviously in excess of the facts. 
The Liberals, on the other hand, claim at Toronto that the mem- 
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bers so far elected, (11 are to be chosen next month), are very 
evenly divided between the Government and Opposition, and the 
Toronto Mail, formerly the Conservative organ, but which recent- 
ly declared its independence of party, takes the view that Sir 
John’s majority will be so small and so heterogeneous that he 
cannot long remain in power, and that “ another general election 
is not far off.’ A notable fact is that the Nova Scotia secession 


movement has been badly beaten, a decided majority of the mem- | 


bers elected from that province, as well as from New Brunswick, 
being for the Government. The opportunity for dispute over the 
result is really found in the uncertain attitude ofsome members, 
who are claimed by both sides. 

The question of Protection or Free Trade played a leading 
part in the campaign. The Tories were united for the National 
Policy, as they call it. The Liberals were afraid of the growing 
popularity of that policy, and shifted their sails according to the 
wind. In some places they were Revenue Reformers merely : in 
others Free Traders. They quoted their leader, Mr. Blake, on both 
sides of the question. The result is due to the fact that not all the 
scandals connected with Sir John Macdonald’s administration can 
alienate the people of Canada from their support of it, so long as it 
acts for the interests of the country, in defiance of Free Trade the- 
orists. Andin this we applaud them, asalso in giving every Tory 
who was involved in the recent scandals leave to stay at home. 


THE Pope and Bismarck have carried the day in Germany. 
The Government has gained—or will gain, in the supplementary 
elections,—members enough to carry the Septennate bill in the 
Reichstag. The gains have been made more at the expense of the 
New German Liberals (or Progressists), than at the expense of 
the Centre (or Catholic) party. But the Centre also has lost in 
South Germany, where the Papal influence is strongest. By the 
returns at this writing, elections have been conclusive in 296 dis- 
tricts, and the Septennate parties have 185 members to 111 of the 
various classes of the Opposition. In 56 other districts there 
must be a supplementary vote. This leaves 45 districts yet 
to be accounted for, (the Reichstag containing 397 members), but 
an estimate from Berlin is that the complete return will show 220 
supporters of the Government, and 177 opponents of all shades. 
No doubt this is an estimate favorable to Bismarck, and it is ques- 
tionable whether the complete returns will show him so large a 
majority. The supplementary ballots will be favorable to the Op- 
position, in a majority of cases ; though it is true, of course,that as 
the main issue is settled, the Government party will gain confi- 
dence, while the Opposition will be disheartened. 

It is notable that, in spite of all powers of pressure, the Alsace 
and Lorraine electorates again send members opposed to the Goy- 
ernment. Thisis a great mortification at Berlin, and has occasioned 
deep and only slightly concealed pleasure in Paris. The Socialist 
votes show an ominous increase of about half a million. But the 
voters are so badly distributed that the party hardly will hold its 
own. It has gainedin Berlin, but lost nearly everywhere else. 

The general result we regard as calamitous. Germany has 
voted to convert itself into a killing machine for seven years more, 
and the Pope blesses the decision. 


THE strength of Bismarck, in this memorable encounter, apart 
from the great force of the official influence at his control, has 
been in two important directions. He was able to appeal with 
great effect to the patriotic sentiment of the country, and he rep- 
resented the policy of protecting German interests. These two 
arguments bore down hard upon all that could be said upon the 
other side. He was able to point to himself, with Von Moltke 
and the Emperor, as the author of German unity, and to denounce 
effectively the Socialists who attack the present order of society ; 
the Alsace-Lorrainers, who would carry back to France the terri- 
tory acquired in the great war; and the civilian and doctrinaire 
leaders of the Opposition who in a European storm could not be 
expected to hold the helm with so sure a grasp as himself. And 
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apart from this, his protective measures, arbitrary as they have 
been with regard to the rights of other countries, have met the 
average sense of the German people, who felt that they were 
adopted in the interest of the “ Fatherland,” as against all other 
countries, and who therefore recognize in them a distinct and 
practical home policy, which was not offered on the other side. 

That Bismarck must now do something in return for the Pope’s 
good offices is the general suggestion, and it is already intimated 
from Rome that Germany has consented toact a mediator between 
the Italian Government and the Vatican. The Vatican’s proposal 
is that part of Rome, including the ‘‘ Leonine City,” and a zone 
extending from the Vatican to the sea, by Civita Vecchia, shall 
become the absolute property of the Pope. 


’ As usual the evidence that they had not much reason to be 
scared is making the British Tories over-confident. They now 
are all for coercion and the closure, and for each of these in the 
most drastic form. Lord Salisbury hardly keeps pace with their 
eagerness to put down the Irish with the strong hand ; and in the 
House Mr. W. H. Smith proposes to make the Speaker absolute, 
by allowing him to take the vote of the House on the motion ofa 
single member that debate be closed. This is the Tory temper, 
and the best thing for the Liberals is to have it shown in the freest 
way. It takes only a few years of it under such leadership to dis- 
gust even England with it, and to bring about a Liberal reaction. 


EARTHQUAKE devastations have been transferred from America 
to the Old World. On Wednesday morning, as the revellers of the 
Carnival at Nice were hurrying home from their last ball, in mas- 
querade costumes, a shock was experiemced which did serious 
damage in all the near region of Northern Italy, and was felt west- 
ward into France as far as Marseilles and Toulon. The first state- 
ment is that many places have been wrecked,—including damage 
at Genoa, Turin, Leghorn, and Milan,—and that hundreds of lives 
have been lost; but later details may modify this report. It ap- 
pears certain, however, that the disturbance has been more serious 
than that at Charleston last August. 

OUR LAND POLICY. 

ie is to be hoped that Congress will not adjourn without repeal- 

ing the Preémption, Timber,Culture and Desert Land laws. And 
should it add to this the repeal of the Homestead law, it would in- 
crease the obligations under which it would lay the country. It was 
an unfortunate omission by which the Preémption law was left unre- 
pealed at the time when the Homestead law was passed. The one 
policy should have superseded the other, if it was to be adopted at 
all. But now that the limit of land capable of conversion into 
farms without irrigation or some great outlay of that kind is dis- 
tinctly in sight, it surely is our duty to reduce the ways of access 
to the public domain, so that some part of it may be left to coming 
generations. Thus far, we have followed a spendthrift policy which 
has been unwise on many accounts. 

It has been unwise as putting an excessive premium on the de- 
velopment of our agriculture. Free Traders often speak of the 
manufactures of the country as the recipients of the favors which 
are withheld from other kinds of industry. But this is not in keep- 
ing with the facts. We doa vast deal for commerce by opening 
harbors, constructing breakwaters, endowing railroads, maintain- 
ing consulates, and otherwise diminishing the risks and the costs 
which attend investment of capital in the business of transporta- 
tion. And to the farming population we offer 160 acres of land in 
fee simple at a cost merely of the fees for survey and for registra- 
tion, which amount only to from $37 to $46 for each homestead. If 
we offered those who would set up new factories the sites for their 
business and the chief raw material for use in it, such factories 
would be multiplied much more rapidly than they are under a pro- 
tective tariff. And this is what we do for the farmer who settles 
on the public domain. 
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It is true that what is offered to the homestead farmer is very 
much less than it seems. A real “ farm ” is a manufactured arti- 
cle, not a product of nature. One hundred and sixty acres of 
wild land are no more a farm than are a mass of lumber and cord- 
age a ship. To convert these acres into a farm involves an outlay 
of labor, a self-denial in the matter of all household and social 
conveniences, and an exposure to disease and climatic severities 
which constitute in the aggregate a very high price for the land. 
But if the Government gives little, it seems to give much, and its 
offer has a most attractive force to draw the land-hungry of both 
continents to our Western lands. Hence the settlement of mil- 
lions in that domain since the law was passed. There has been 
no such addition to the total of human happiness and prosperity 
as the figures of that settlement would indicate. But it will go on 
until the domain is exhausted or the law is repealed. 

Our present policy is unfair to the farmers of the older States. 
When the law was passed it excited no alarm in the East. It re- 
ceived the votes generally of the representatives of the very class 
which has suffered by it. It was thought that the remoteness of 
the lands thrown open to cultivation would prevent any vigorous 
competition with the farm products of the Eastern States. And for 
a time this was true. But with the extension of our railroad sys- 
tem, and thé application of novel and not always righteous max- 
ims to railroad management, the case was altered. Western 
wheat produced on virgin soil at the expense of that soil proved 
more than a match for the product of the wheat growers of our 
Eastern States. ‘When the Eastern short-haul tratlic was made 
the means of paying the cost of long-hauls from the West, the 
farmer in the East found he had been cutting a rod for his own 
back. Railroad policy had made Dakota as near to our great 
cities as Eastern Pennsylvania or Western New York. Hence 
the transition from wheat to tobacco and similar exhausting crops 
in the East. Hence also the emigration of farmers’ sons from the 
East to take up homesteads in the West, through the idea that the 
most favorably placed farms on this continent can be run only at 
a loss so long as the Western farmer gets his land for nothing and 
his transportation for less than it costs. 

Our policy is a bad economy of our land. We have stimu- 
lated wheat-growing for distant markets by it, to the rapid ruin of 
the natural capabilities of the soil. The wheat belt has been 
driven farther and farther back from the Mississippi toward the 

tocky Mountains. The soil-butchery which characterizes so much 
of our farming has been more atrocious in the West than any- 
where else. As Mr. Carey says, the farmer who produces for a dis- 
tant market is continually injuring or breaking an instrument of 
great power and utility ; he who lives near his market is continually 
improving it. The former must grow some one great staple, with 
nothing like a rotation of crops. He must send his product so 
far from home as to lose the opportunity of making those returns 
to the soil which are possible only in the vicinity of centres of 
population. His land cannot but deteriorate through the methods 
be must use, and its annual product is drawn from the capital of 
the nation. This is true generally of Western farming, just be- 
‘ause it has outrun the growth of our manufactures. Whatever 
would check that growth would be a saving of our resources 
Whatever would force the former to rely less on those consumers 
who are at a distance of thousands of miles would be the better in 
the long run for the quality of his farming. It may be that the 
law to regulate railroad traffic between the States will have this 
effect. If so, no section will be more benefited ultimately than 


the West. 
Our present policy is a bad one politically. Our homestead 


law puts the foreigner who has declared his intentions to become 
a citizen on the same footing as a native American or a citizen 
long naturalized. The result has been to fill up whole districts of 
the West with settlers who may have every other virtue, but who 
lack that of being Americans, and who lack the best means of be- 
coming Americans, as there is no proper mixture of native Amer- 
icans among them. How such communities may isolate themselves 
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from the life and progress of the country at large may be seen in 
the history of Lower Canada, and in the earlier history of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. The barrier of a different speech, carefully main- 
tained by church and school, may serve to shut out such commu- 
ties from any common understanding with the country at large, 
and thus make them a burden instead of a help in the march of 
national development. And they are worse off than they would 
have been at home, for while language tends to keep them outside 
American nationality, emigration has severed them from their 
own. The Canadian Frenchman is a Frenchman of the reign of 
Louis XIV. His mother country has lost influence over him, and 
his adopted country has not acquired any in its stead. He came 
to America from the most cultivated kingdom of Europe; he has 
fallen behind both worlds in his culture. 

For these reasons we should be glad to see this Congress go 
farther in regard to the preservation of the public lands than any 
bill proposes. The time is ripe for the repeal of the Homestead 
law equally with the Preémption law. 


OUR CANADIAN RELATIONS. 


N a letter addressed to a London journal, and prepared in view 
of the probable return of the Liberal party to power in Cana- 
da, Mr. Wharton Barker discusses the several phases of the ques- 
tion pending between the United States and the Dominion. The 
returns from the Parliamentary elections indicate that Sir John 
Macdonald will retain control, for the present at least, but the com- 
ments of Mr. Barker upon the general situation are none the less 
pertinent. We print therefore the major portion of the letter.— 
Ep. THE AMERICAN. 


Canada is, of all countries, the one which might render America the 
greatest service—the service of creating a strong and vigorous nationality 
on our own frontier, for our policy would be more prudent and sensible if we 
had such a neighbor close at hand. She has been intellectually, politically 
and commercially an English dependency. This connection with England 
means perpetual pupilage, means the closing of an independent historic 
career to Canadian statesmen. It means following the fortunes of a nation 
whose material interests and its motives to peace and war all lie outside of 
Canada. This is ‘‘ the silken rein ;” if Canadians like it they are welcome. 
Canadians and Englishmen are evidently of the opinion that annexation is 
the great end of American policy. They are vastly mistaken. Should 
Canada ever knock at our doors she will be welcomed in. But we are not 
urgent to have her come. The American people will not take the initiative 
toward annexation, either by force, or peaceably, It is not the political but 
the commercial relations of the two countries which call urgently for re- 
adjustment. It is here that the dangers of disagreement and collision are 
most serious, and we believe that the time bas come fora great change. 
The Canadians desire that the change should take the shape of a restoration 
of the old reciprocity treaty. The fisheries question is used by the Canadians 
merely as a means to an end; they mean to force us to great reciprocity by 
it. Our markets, to say the least, are quite as important to Canada as hers 
are tous. It is true that she sells us less, but true also that she sells us a far 
greater proportion of her whole production. 

America will not grant Canada reciprocity, for a great many good 
reasons, the sum of which is this: Free interchange of commodities can 
only be fair when they are effected between two industrial systems of the 
same order. Our industrial system and that of Canada are widely different. 
We have followed the policy of creating home markets by temporary sacri- 
fices ; Canada has followed the policy of buying in the cheapest and selling 
in the dearest of such markets as she found to her hand. To throw open to 
her the markets thus created would be to allow her to profit by advantages 
which cost her nothing and for which she has always refused to pay the 
price. There is another practical reason. Reciprocity would turn Canada 
into another Gibraltar—a depot for the smuggling of British goods across the 
line. 

What we need with Canada and what we believe both countries are ready 
for is a Zollverein, one tariff, one custom-house system for the whole contin- 
ent north of the Rio Grande, with a division of the receipts proportional to 


population. The whole relation of the two countries points to such a solu- 
tion. Both countries would save a great deal of money by making the sea- 


shore their only custom-house line, and would facilitate ffiendly personal 
intercourse between themselves. It would take away the chief obstacle to 
the free flow of American capital into Canada and would rapidly bring the 
Dominion up to the industrial level of our own country. The tide of immi- 
gration would cease to flow southward across the line. To the lower prov- 
inces a Zollverein would be an especial boon. It would throw open to them 
our vast coasting trade. It would, on the other hand, put.an end to the dis- 
putesjabout the fisheries, securing Americans the fullest rights on the banks, 
and Canadians the perpetual right of free access to American markets, 

We are aware that there are serious difficulties in the way of a Zollver- 
ein treaty. In the first place, we would need as its basis a Tariff of a per- 
manent character, whieh might stand without material change for years. 
Then come the difficulties presented by Canada’s peculiar relations to Eng- 
land ; for a sovereign power to see itself thus excluded from the commerce 
of a dependency, to which another country is freely admitted, can not but 
prove unpleasant and must lead to much public and private resistance. The 
only road to a Zoliverein may be through Canadian independence. 
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It will be feared that such a Zollverein will lead to annexation. But 
that must be left in the hands of the Canadian people. 

There is no other settlement of the Canadian question, and it is a mis- 
take to call the Canadian question a fisheries question. There can be and 
there will be no permanent settlement of the question in any other way. 

The vote of Irish-Americans has changed from support of a Free Trade 
party to the support of a Protective Tariff party because of an understand- 


ing on their part that this Canadian question is a large part of the Tariff | 


policy of our people. 

This Tariff-Canadian policy and the policy of reduced duties on raw 
sugars sent us from countries granting us special advantages are the points 
of difference between the Republican and the Democratic parties and on 
these lines the campaign of 1883 must be made. The part of President Gar- 
field will be understood when the time comes for the publication of his let- 
ters on the subject. Iam, dearsir, yours, very respectfully, 

Philadelphia, Feb. 22. WHARTON BARKER. 


REMINISCENCES OF EDGAR A. POE. 
bes THE AMERICAN for September 11, 1886, in an article on ‘“ Tom 

Moore’s Cottage,” I quoted Mr. Horace Wemyss Smith as 
speaking of a supper party at the house of his father, Richard 
Penn Smith, about 1837, the entertainment being given by the 
latter to Edgar A. Poe, ‘‘ who had been introduced into Philadel- 
phia society by the well-known comedian, William E. Burton, 
who had lately employed him as assistant editor upon his mag- 
azine,—the Gentleman's, afterwards Graham's.” Mr. Smith has 
kindly communicated to me his reminiscences of Poe, which I 
here record. 

‘““At this supper party were present Louis A. Godey, then 
owner and editor of Godey’s Magazine. which had been started 
about five years previously ; Robert M. Bird ; Robert T. Conrad, 
editor of the Daily Intelligencer ; Joseph R. Chandler, editor of the 
United States Gazette; Joseph C. Neal; Morton McMichael, then 
an alderman in Spring Garden; Adam Waldie, publisher of Wal- 
die’s Circulating Library, and a few others. Owing to the en- 
gagements of Mr. Burton at the Chestnut Street Theatre, the sup- 
per was not placed upon the table until midnight, at which time 
Mr. Burton, Mr. Wemyss, Mr. Wood and Mr. John R. Scott made 
their appearance. Edwin Forrest—who had but lately returned 
from England with his wife—was also present. 

“My father’s house was on Sixth above Willow Street. The 
guests who had first assembled were entertained on the first floor, 
where they awaited the coming of the theatrical people, before as- 
cending to the dining-room on the second floor. When the time 
came to go up, Poe had so often visited the side-board placed in 
the lower room that it was with great difficulty he was assisted 
up stairs, and when he was seated was in no condition either to 
entertain or be entertained. 

“When I returned from school in the following year I re- 
newed my acquaintance with Poe and became his companion. I 
had been placed in the office of the Board of Education by my 
father, who was then its secretary, which situation threw me daily 
in contact with his friends, who were then the literary coterie of 
Philadelphia. My family at that time furnished me with all the 
money I required, and as I had not the restraint of living at home 
—being a boarder at the Washington House, on Chestnut street, 
then kept by a man named Hartwell—I was much about town, and 
frequently fell in with Poe, who seemed to cultivate my acquaint- 
ance. He was still in the employ of Burton, and as the latter was 
giving his attention, at that time, to the magazine, making his 
theatrical engagements only for Philadelphia and cities within 
very easy reach, Poe had much leisure time, which he spent for 
the most part in a drinking place on Dock below Pear Street. His 
companions were Henry B. Hirst, Andy Scott and myself. Our 
evenings were generally spent about the lobbies of the theatres, 
from whence we would adjourn to Parker’s restaurant or Davy 
Gibbs’s eating-saloon. 

“The break between Burton and Poe was caused in the fol- 
lowing way: Burton had been called upon to play an engagement 
of two or three weeks duration in the Park Theatre, in New York, 
under Pratt and Simpson, and left directions for Poe to bring out 
the number of his magazine, which instruction Poe ignored or for- 
got. After the termination of Burton’s engagement he returned 
to Philadelphia on a Sunday, and on going to his office found that 
nothing had been done tending to the production of the magazine. 
Burton immediately sought my father at his house, and it was 
about midnight when he found him. He came in a carriage with 
a large bundle of manuscript, from which they made some selec- 
tions. They worked until morning, when they sent me with copy 
to the printer, Charles Alexander, in Franklin Place, Chestnut 
Street. Alexander hunted up some extra compositors, and by dint 
of hard work and hurried proof-reading the Gentleman’s Magazine 
appeared as usual. Poe was discharged for his negligence.” 

I here interrupt Mr. Smith’s narrative to give some other evi- 
dences of Poe’s habits at this time. In a letter from him to Dr. J. E. 
Snodgrass, dated Philadelphia, April 1st, 1841: “ You are a physi- 


| happened that I was completely intoxicated. 
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cian and I presume no physician can have difficulty in detecting 
the drunkard at a glance. You are moreover a literary man, well 
read in morals. You could never be brought to believe that I 
could write what I daily write as I write it were I as this villain 
[meaning Burton] would induce those who know me not to be- 
lieve. In fine, I pledge you, before God, the solemn word of a 
gentleman that Iam temperate even to rigor. From the hour in 
which I first saw this basest of calumniators to the hour in which 
I retired from his office in uncontrollable disgust at his chicanery, 
arrogance, ignorance and brutality, nothing stronger than water 
ever passed my lips. It is, however, due to candor that I inform 
you upon what foundation he has erected his slanders. At no 
period of my life was I ever what men call intemperate. I never 
was in the habit of intoxication. I never drank drams, ete. But 
for a period, while I resided in Richmond and edited the Messen- 
ger, I certainly did give way at long intervals to the temptation 
held out on all sides by the spirit of Southern conviviality. My 
sensitive temperament could not stand an excitement which was 
an every day matter to my companions. In short, it sometimes 
For some days 
after each excess I was invariably confined to bed. But it is now 
quite four years since I have abandoned every kind of alcoholic 
drink—four years, with the exception of a single deviation which 
occurred shortly after my leaving Burton, and when I was induced 
to resort to the occasional use of cider with the hope of relieving 
a nervous attack.” 

To return to Mr. Smith’s relation: ‘‘ Poe was very fond of vis- 
iting my grandmother, Mrs. William Moore Smith, at her place at 
the Falls of Schuylkill. His favorite seat was in the doorway of 
the family mausoleum—since removed—where he read such books 
as Lewis’ ‘ Tales of Terror,’ Mary Wolstone Craft’s ‘ Franken- 
stein,’ and ‘Five Nights at Saint Albans,’ some of which works 
no doubt affected his mental constitution. After Poe left Burton, 
I went South and did not see him until 1848, when he already 
showed signs of his continued dissipation. 

““T read the ‘ Raven’ long before it was published, and was in 
Mr. George R. Graham’s office when the poem was offered to him. 
Poe said that his wife and Mrs. Clemm were starving, and that he 
was in very pressing need of the money. I carried him fifteen dol- 


lars, contributed by Mr. Graham, Mr. Godey, Mr. McMichael and 


others, who condemned the poem, but gave the money asacharity. 
An hour afterward he was found in a state of intoxication in De- 
catur street, where now is the alley running from the rear of 
Charles Joiy’s, No.9 South Seventh Street, then occupied as a 
tavern and kept by a man named Dicky Harbut, an Irish shoe- 
maker. Shortly after this Poe left Philadelphia, and our communi- 
cation was broken off.” 

In reference to the ‘“‘ Raven,” I shall here quote from Mr. Wood- 
berry: ‘In the Evening Mirror, January 29th, 1845, ‘The Raven’ 
was published, with a highly commendatory card from Willis, and 
a few days later The American Whig Review, for February, from the 
advance sheets of which this poem had been copied, was the 


centre of literary interest and the prey of editorial scissors. 


throughout the length and breadth of the country. In the maga-. 
zine the author was masked under the pseudonym of ‘ Quarles,’ 
but in this journal he had been named as E. A. Poe.” A foot- 
note to this paragraph reads: ‘‘ The author is indebted to an un- 
published paper by Professor W. E. Griffis for the earliest mention 
of ‘The Raven,’ which, on evidence satisfactory to Professor 
Griffis, was in the course of composition in the summers of 1842 
and 1843. The legend, however, involves the assertion that Poe, 
at the time of his greatest poverty in Philadelphia, was visiting a 
pleasure resort near Saratoga Springs. Of this, there is no docu- 
mentary proof and in the author’s opinion it is highly improbable; 
the story is therefore not included in the text.” 

In conclusion I will recount an anecdote on the origin of a 
very popular summer beverage, for which Mr. Smith is responsible. 
Mr. William E. Burton on a very hot and sweltering day came 
into this same Dicky Harbut’s saloon and asked him to make 
him some kind of cooling draught. Harbut squeezed a lemon 
into a large glass, adding to it various other fruits, and was about 
pouring in ice-water, when Burton stopped him, telling him to 
use something stronger. Harbut then filled it with sherry. The 
next time Burton was in the place he called for a “Cobbler’s 
Sherry,” and from this has come the familiar “Sherry Cobbler.” 

HYMAN PoLLocK ROSENBACH. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE total of railroad construction, in the United States, in 1886, 

is reported, (by the publishers of Poor’s Manua!), at 8,648 
miles, and they estimate that during the present year, ‘‘ unless 
some serious revulsion should occur to reverse plans now enter- 
tained,” the construction will amount to not less than 12,000 
miles, causing an outlay for labor alone exceeding two hundred 
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millions of dollars. The new work last year was divided among 
the different sections, as follows: New England, 41 miles; Mid- 
dle States, 374.48 miles; Central Northern Group, (Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin), 1231.61 miles; South Atlantic Group, 
1018.93 miles; Mississippi Valley Group, 3393 miles; Southwestern 
Group, 2427.11 miles; Northwestern Group, 2578.18 miles; Pacific 
Group, 637.95 miles. This distribution corresponds, of course, 
with the known conditions of the country, and the almost entire 
cessation of construction in New England, (no new mileage what- 
ever is reported in reported in Vermont, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut), emphasizes the completeness of the railway system of 


that section. 
* * * 


Ir seems, upon reading the current volumes of poetry, that 
the lives of American poets must generally run in the most exem- 
plary channels. A marked feature of the verses is the number 
which draw their inspiration from the virtues of the authors’ re- 
spective wives. As the traditional poet has not always been the 
most happily wived of men, it is pleasant to know that the present 
generation has improved in this particular. But the highest aims 
of art are seldom reached by a direct confession of personal feel- 
ings, and one rather regrets the alluring vagueness and mystery 
of the earlier poets’ ‘‘ Jennies’ and ‘“ Julias”’ and “ Lucys ” and 
‘“Stellas,” while he might even prefer the abrupt personality of 
Mr. Browning’s “ Any Wife to Any Husband” to an unveiled, 
however delicately expressed, compliment and appreciation of the 
Poet A or Z for the partner of his bosom, printed and published 
for the common use of the reading world. 

* * * 

AT the eleventh anniversary exercises of the Johns Hopkins 
University, on the 22d of February, addresses were delivered by 
President Gilman and Prof. Simon Newcomb. The degreeof A.B. 
was conferred upon three candidates, one of whom was Albert H. 
Smyth, an alumnus of the Central High School of Philadelphia, 
and now a member of the faculty of that institution. Among the 
three candidates for the degree of Ph.D., was Cyrus Adler, a grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsylvania (1883), and now a Fellow in 
the Johns Hopkins. The chief features of Commemoration Day 
were the formation of the Alumni Association, and the first annual 
alumni dinner at the St. James Hotel, where a hundred and twenty 
gentlemen, including graduates, fellows, professors and trustees, 
found themselves able to make merry over a dinner without a glass 
of wine or beer. 


NOVA SCOTIA’S INSHORE FISHERIES. 


HALIFAX, February 17. 

A T about this time last year the fishery dispute was first brought 
4 into a position where it had a direct bearing on the welfare 
of the*people most interested. Then for the first tinie the New 
England fishermen and the coast dwellers of the British Maritime 
Provinces realized that a serious misunderstanding existed be- 
ween the three governments concerned in this question. And as 
the logical effect of this disagreement became more and more 
fully developed, the talk of the fishermen and the citizens of sea- 
side towns who were in the habit of dealing with them, so far as 
the writer could discover, was all in one direction. The trend of 
sentiment among those who felt the chief effect of the carrying 
out of the old treaty was very different from the public discussions 
in newspapers and by political speakers. The great mass of these 
hand toilers seemed to care but slightly for the questions involved 
in the dispute, and they generally refused to consider the subject 
of international rights of greatest importance. What concerned 
them far more deeply was the fact that their chief means of in- 
come was being seriously interfered with, and the dark prospect 
that it might be altogether ruined. Officials and others in a posi- 
tion to carefully study the question were sure to array themselves 
either on the Canadian or Américan side; but the great mass of 
those who endure the danger and privation of this business insis- 
ted that there must be wrong on both sides; and from purely per- 
sonal motives used every means in their power to prevent the 
law’s enforcement. 

Considering the circumstances that govern this case, any other 
feeling could not be expected. Probably there is no other region 
on earth in which the residents of separate nations are bound to- 
gether by such strong ties as are those of New England and the Mar- 
itime Provinces. In fact, throughout all this eastern part of Bri- 
tish America it would be hard to find one family some of whose 
members have not gone to live in the States. In Boston and vi- 
cinity alone there are nearly one hundred thousand people who 
were born in this corner of English territory, and the number of 
provincials is very large in other New England cities. This fact 
of itself would be sufficient to form a close chain of fellowship be- 
tween the two sections. But there is another and even stronger 
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reason why the people of Nova Scotia and Massachusetts should 
view the question of inshore fisheries from a common standpoint. 
Few vessels go out from Gloucester or Marblehead which do not 
have men in their crews who are not only natives of Nova Scotia, 
but also reside there when notin active service upon the water. 
A good proportion of these schooners although owned in American 
ports, are manned by “blue nose” sailors from Captain down. 
As such fishermen approach the Nova Scotia coast they naturally 
feel themselves quite at home, and hardly consider that their ves- 
sels are really sailing under a foreign flag. In past vears such 
vessels did an extensive businness with the people on shore, pur- 
chasing fresh provisions, fuel, and anything which they might 
need, and paying for the articles in hard cash or greenbacks, 
which with us are just as good. As the buyers in almost every 
case would be either relations, friends, or at least countrymen of 
the sellers this intercourse proved to be of a most agreeable and 
satisfactory nature. A cash trade of this description is peculiarly 
acceptable in Nova Scotia, where the too prevalent system of 
very long credit usually leaves a very wide gap between the de- 
livery of goods and the appearance of returns. 

The best fishing grounds are undoubtedly within the three 
mile limit, and in spite of the vigilance of numerous cruisers we 
may be sure that a good share of the cargoes obtained last year 
by American schooners was taken from these very waters. It is 
extremely difficult to guard this coast. Although the peninsula is 
only three hundred miles long and nowhere has a clear width of 
over fifty miles, its shores are indented with such a vast number 
of small bays, inlets and sounds that the length of the coast line is 
not less than fifteen hundred miles. The usually short distance 
between headlands affords every opportunity for a swift sailer to 
run in close to the land where the fish are most plenty, secure an 
excellent netful, and then stand out to sea again, although one 
of the Dominion mosquito fleet might be only a few miles away, 
but hidden from view by a prominent cape. The remarkable 
irregularity of coast line also makes it hard to determine just how 
the three mile line should run. After much discussion on the 
subject and many instructions and counter instructions from 
Ottawa, Admiral Scott decided that the limit must follow the 
general direction of the shore and always keep three miles sea- 
ward from the headlands. This decision prohibits the Yankees 
from entering inlets and river mouths where the fish are usually 
most plentiful, and also keeps them outside of several large bays, 
from the centre of which the shore and the defining capes are 
hardly visible on the clearest day. During last summer the at- 
tempts to enforce and evade this part of the law produced one of 
the most extensive hide and seek games in all history. This play, 
on the whole, went in favor of the fishermen, and toward winter 
the Canadian navy appeared to give up the contest on the open 
seas and devoted its attention to that part of the treaty which 
does not allow American vessels to enter British ports to obtain 
supplies of bait, ete. Through the season a few schooners were 
seized and quite a number of fines imposed. But the numerous 
expedients to avoid the regulations were commonly successful, 
and business continued measurably brisk. Still the simple fact 
that they were held to be illegal greatly obstructed the transac- 
tions between Nova Scotians on shore and Nova Scotians on the 
decks of Yankee schooners. And unless a definite understanding 
is arrived at before the opening of the coming season, we may 
look for lively times. Admiral Scott will make more earnest efforts 
to prevent trespassing, and the shore people, with their comrades 
on the swift Cape Anners, are equally determined to continue 
their mutually beneficial trade. In this province there is little 
fear of war with the United States, and it is not believed that any 
retaliatory measures can make the state of affairs worse than it 
has been for the past year. What the Nova Scotians, in common 
with their New England friends, most deeply desire, is that the 
authorities at Westminster, Washington and Ottawa should be 
made to see how this question affects the three nations, and im- 
mediately subscribe to a reasonable agreement. 

ADDISON F, BROWNE. 





VIEWS. 

PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE IN THEIR 
Day; to wit: Bernard de Mandeville, Daniel Bartoli, Christo- 
pher Smart, George Bubb Dodington, Francis Furini, Gerard 
de Lairesse and Charles Avison. Introduced by a Dialogue 
between Apollo and the Fates; concluded by another between 
John Fust and his friends. By Robert Browning. Pp. 187. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. J 


\J.R. BROWNING’S love of the grotesque has made its way at 
4 last into his title pages. In this way his books gain in ho- 
mogeneity, without losing in attractiveness. Of late years he has 
a fancy for binding together a number of short poems as having a 
common purpose, and treating them asa unit. Such were “ Fer- 
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ishta’s Fancies” and “‘ Jocoseria ;’’ such is his ‘‘ Parleyings.”” The 
poems of this volume are related in point of form, as with the ex- 
ception of the prologue and the epilogue they are written in rhymed 
decasyllabic verse, and they are related inwardly as astudy of the 
most insoluble and the most fascinating of problems of human life. 
In the prologue the problem, “Is life worth living?” is discussed 
between Apollo and the Fates. He shows that by a draught of 
wine he can change their view of life toa more cheerful one ; and 
argues that if the vinous elevation be replaced by the inspiration 
of the Highest, the same result is reached as a basis of permanence 
and without the drawbacks. 

The second dialogue discusses with Bernard de Mandeville— 
the English physician who wrote “ The Fable of the Bees, or Pri- 
vate Vices Public Benefits ” (1714)—the problem of the origin and 
uses of evil. To Daniel Bartoli—an amiable pedant of the Six- 
teenth century, who wrote the history of his order, the Jesuits— 
he tells astory of woman’s devotion, which might just as well have 
been told to Julius Cesar or Martin Luther. With Christopher 
Smart he discusses the contrast in which that poet’s ‘‘ David” 
stood to the features of his other works, and the subtle relations 
of derangement to genius. ‘To Bubb Dodington he addresses a 
criticism of the politicians who play at statesmanship with low 
motives and base methods, and concludes with an assertion that 
the highest and only true principle in political action is obedience 
to God’s law. With Francis Furini, the Florentine painter who 
made a very bold use of the nude figure, and then turned priest 
and excluded all such profane subjects from his canvass, Mr. 
Browning discusses the use of the nude in art, vindicating it in 
the hands of those who have the purity that “ thinketh no evil.” 
With Gerard de Lairesse—the Belgian painter who lost his sight af- 
ter winning himself a great name with both brush and burin, and 
devoted his later life to writing or dictating valuable works on the 
art of painting—Mr. Browning, with all due admiration of his 
achievements in both fields, explains why he does not wish him or 
his school back, as he finds a deeper and truer sense of what he 
tried to interpret in men and artists of a later day. With Charles 
Avison, the English musician who wrote the “ March ” long used 
in the British army, is discussed the problem of the disuse of mu- 
sic which in its own generation was thought perfect. In this field 
of art more than any other, our author notes, each generation 
must serve itself. It cannotlive on the past. It finds what its pre- 
decessors thought perfect to be dull and colorless. It must begin 
anew. Why is this? Mr. Browning’s answer is profound and 
sensible, and exhibits him as great in the theory and history of 
music as in that of pictorial art. 

The book closes with a study ofa character which has attracted 
so many poets—that of the wizard-painter, John Fust. In Mr. 
Browning’s conception Fust is a man who has used inherited 
wealth for the indulgence of pride and sensuality, and in his ripe 
years turns with loathing from that life to try to serve his fellow- 
men. In this quest he invents the printing press, and gets the bad 
repute of having made a compact with Satan,—a repute confirmed 
by the indiscreet boasting of his apprentice. His friends, some of 
them monks, call to expostulate against his dealings with Satan, 
and find him sunk in thought over the problem whether his in- 
vention will really be serviceable to mankind He discloses the 
secret of his invention, and discusses with them the problem which 
has been raised in his mind. 

On the whole, the book adds to our sense of Mr. Browning’s 


power. It is unequal except in the well-sustained subtlety of its 
logic. The epilogue and the prologue, and the parleying with 


Gerard de Lairesse contain the most vigorous writing ; that with 
Charles Avison the deepest thinking. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET: TARTARIN ON THE ALPs. Illustrated by 
Aranda, DeBeaumont, Montenard, Myrback and Rossi. En- 
graved by Guillaume Brothers. Translated by Henry Frith. 
Pp. 369. London and New York: George Routledge & Sons. 
This rather clumsy title-page is the only clumsy thing about 

this charming volume. All that good type, white paper, ex- 

quisite illustrations and tasteful binding can do for a five-shilling 
book has been done for it by an enterprising publisher. 

Tartarin of Tarascan is the subject of an earlier story by 
Alphonse Daudet. He is the type of the Frenchman of Provence 
—Daudet’s native province—on one side, as Numa Roumestan is 
on another. Braggart by second nature and heredity, ambitious, 
good humored and heartily social, the Provengal has absorbed 
the sun to some purpose, if not always to the best. His intense 
localism is a part of his unlimited self-conceit. He is patriotic 
not only or even chiefly for his province; his little town is 
the centre of the earth to him, and he is quite satisfied that its 
local celebrities are borne on the wings of European fame. “TI 
am Tartarin of Tarascan” should have been an “open sesame” 
to every circle, in our hero’s eyes. 
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Tarascan has an Alpine Club, which makes periodical ex- 
cursions to the summits of a low mountain range in its vicinity. 
These are reported in the daily newspaper of the place as won- 
derful achievements. Our hero is president of the club, and poses 
as having shot his lion in Algeria. But a gun-maker of the town, 
who has risen to the rank of vice-president, scoffs at Tartarin’s 
pretentions, and intrigues for the presidency. A modern sage 
tells us that “‘many a man is first led to agitate the world, in 
order that the world’s sympathy may react upon one or two ob- 
scure persons of inert sympathy, whom he is bent on inspiring 
with a just estimation of his merits.”’ This is Tartarin’s motive. 
To keep the Alpine Club of Tarascan loyal to his leadership, he 
undertakes to climb the Alps, and thus to overwhelm the ambi- 
tious gunsmith. 

Before setting out, which he does with great secrecy, he pro- 
cures the most orthodox outfit recommended by English Alpinists, 
and startles the guests at the hotel on Mount Righi by climbing to 
the top of that pretty “queen of the mountains” with his outfit 
strapped on his back. The sensation is not unlike that produced 
on fashionable circles in New York by the appearance of a young 
Englishman in a hunting-shirt at a fashionable party. But he in- 
fuses life and sociability into the frigid circle, and makes the ac- 
quaintance of a knot of Russian Nihilists, who naturally mistake 
his outfit for the labored disguise of aspy. It is this group which 
affects M. Tartarin’s fortunes more than any other, although M. 
Daudet sketches quite a series of others with admirable humor. 
He manages to reassure the Russian group, warns them of a real 
spy, sends them his rope to hang the fellow, gives them amateur 
lessons in the art of killing people, and excites their hopes that he 
will join them on their return to Russia. And all this through the 
witchery of a young girl, who already has killed her general on the 
streets of Petersburg, and who stays in Switzerland only to nurse her 
consumptive brother. Ofcourse she breaks with Tartarin on finding 
he has no intention of going “into the furnace” with her, and very 
soon after he is arrested on charge of complicity in the attempt to 
a the spy, and escapes only through the spy’s failure to identify 

im. 

But this is an episode only; the main theme of the book is 
Alpine climbing, and certainly the humors of that subject never 
were more ably treated. Tartarin falls in with a guide who was 
formerly manager of the club at Tarascan, and learns from him 
that the whole of Switzerland is farmed out by a big company, 
which has made accidents as good as impossible. ‘ But, my dear 
fellow, the crevasses! Those horrible crevasses! If you tumble 
into one of them?” objects Tartarin. ‘‘ You tumble on snow, M. 
Tartarin, and you will come to no harm; there is always at the 
bottom a porter—a chasseur—somebody who is able to assist you 
up again, who will brush your clothes, shake off the snow, and re- 
spectfully inquire whether ‘ Monsieur has brought any baggage.’ ”’ 
As the Provengal capacity for swallowing tall stories is quite as 
great as for inventing them, Tartarin believes all this, and ac- 
tually climbes the Jungfrau without a tremor, although at one 
point the guides just save him and themselves. The case is differ- 
ent at Mount Blanc, where the rogue of a guide has to go up with 
Tartarin. He is obliged to admithis entire ignorance of climbing, 
and his genuine fear of the perils to be encountered, and they de- 
cide to wait the return of the rest of the party instead of pressing 
on to the summit ina storm. As they make their way back toa 
resting-place, they manage to entangle the rope which connects 
them at a point of the road where they are invisible to each 
other. Each cuts the rope in the belief that only this will save 
himself, and then, overcome by the horror of the act, they fly 
down the mountain in opposite directions. Tartarin makes his 
way back to Tarascan to find the guide commemorating his mem- 
ory before the club with a fanciful account of the circumstances 
of his death! 

Upon this thread of story M. Daudet strings picturesque de- 
scription, sarcastic criticism, social studies, and humorous situa- 
tions. There is not a dull page in the book, and at the same time 
there is nothing that is offensive to any right-minded reader. Of 
course the author of ‘‘ L’Evangeliste ” must have his sly fling at 
the English religionists, but it is not malicious. In the painting of 
portraits M. Daudet excels. Tartarin is but one out of many which 
are made vividly real to us. It is true that his characters are not 
in the highest sense human. They savor too much of ‘“ humors” 
in the style of Ben Jonson and Dickens, to be set beside the de- 
lineations of Shakespeare, George Eliot and Victor Hugo. But 
this follows necessarily from the author’s methods. He does not 
attempt to deal with the deep things of human nature in this book, 
and where he has tried that he has made a conspicuous failure. 

The illustrations are a main part of the book’s charm. They 
are drawn with excellent invention and careful accuracy, and 
they have been reproduced very clearly by some process unknown 
to us. In some cases they need to be magnified to do them justice. 
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KARMA. By A. P. Sinnett. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

Mr. Sinnett has dramatized his subject much after the fashion 
of Mr. Mallock. He has brought together a dozen or more people 
of widely different tastes, but all highly civilized, in a romantic 
chateau, where each man or woman has ample leisure and oppor- 
tunity to propound vital questions, promulgate strange theories, 
und write endless discussions. Naturally, since the author of 
‘Karma’ is an apostle of Esoteric Buddhism, he introduces into 
his novel, besides psychical talk, all sorts of startling phenomena. 
In fact, the party has been assembled at the German chateau of the 
Baron (who is a sort of incipient Ram Lal) in order to explore the 
inysteries and gain glimpses into the wide reaches of Theosophy. 
Some of the characters are hostile towards all the strange theories, 
and are frightened at the occult performances ; others are specu- 
lative and experimental, ready to believe if psychic force is strong 
enough to command belief; while not a few are in possession of 
powers which, to put it mildly, are altogether out of the common. 
for example, there is Annesly, who sees spirits, can foretell events 
and particularly invites our respect in making practical use of his 
prophetic gifts by saving a young girl from being killed by an ac- 
cident which was to happen twelve years later. Mrs. Lakesly also 
has ‘‘a prophetic soul dreaming of things to come,” but her clair- 
voyant powers are, like most clairvoyant powers, weakened by : 
lack of definite grasp and point. She can describe what went on 
in a Roman trichinium centuries ago, but then most people who 
poetize can do as much. She can see with her inner vision what 
people are doing in London drawing-rooms hundreds of miles 
away,—but still there isa want of effectiveness and precision about 
Mrs. Lakesly’s efforts. But the Baron’s psychic exhibitions make 
all the others dwindle into triviality. He has only to lift his finger 
towards a distant window-pane, and the glass is shattered to atoms. 
He waves his hand towards a stately tree in the forest, and, “as 
though a thunderbolt had fallen from the clear blue sky the tree 
bent before its influence . . then with a mighty tearing crash 
broke off a few feet above the roots and fell heavily to the ground.” 
After these trifling displays of the force concerned in his highly 
developed Karma, it is the Baron’s way to smile sweetly and sadly, 
but never to explain. He does confide his belief to a chosen few 
that it might be dangerous if powers like his were common to all 
men,and on this point there will no doubt be great unanimity of 
agreement with the Baron. If many of us could, by raising our 
fingers, precipitate earthquakes and cyclones, our poor trembling 
old earth would be in a worse condition than it is at present. The 
Baron knows no limits of time or space, and comes and goes, cross- 
ing continents by a moment’s thought, making nothing of the diffi- 
culty felt by the Irishman who said, “I don’t see how a man can 
be in two places at once—unless he is a bird.” 

Theosophy does not invariably perhaps preclude the common 
moralites of life, so we will not put the professor’s sins down to his 
experiments in Esoteric Buddhism, and the necessity perhaps of 
doing something which will require a period of purification. It is 
all sad nonsense to most people; but since human beings will insist 
on lifting the curtains of flesh and sense high enough to see ghosts, 
spirits and miracles in some shape, it may be well to vary the rev- 
lation a little and call it by different names, animism, spiritualism, 
theosophy and various cures. Many readers will probably find 
this book interesting, but for a good story of occult poems and es- 
oteric forces Bulwer’s ‘‘ Haunted andthe Haunters ” surpasses all 
spiritualistic literature, and makes the endless talk and discussion 
of a work like ‘‘ Karma ”’ seem pointless and vague. 

Readers of Arnold’s “ Light of Asia” will not require to be 
told that the title of Mr. Sinnett’s novel is the word used by Budd- 
hists to express the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. After 
the death of any being there remains nothing but that being, 
“ Karma,” the result, that is, of its mental and bodily action. Every 
individual is the inheritor of the Karma of a long series of past 
individuals ; a series so long that it began with the beginning of 
the world, and will end only with the end of the world. 





AF SIGNE RINK. 
Pp. 155. 


GROENLAENDERE. 
Signe Rink}. 
meyer. 

We presume that the author of this volume of sketches is the 
wife of Dr. Henrik Rink, the Inspector of South Greenland and 
Director of Commerce for that colony. His “ Tales and Tradi- 
tions of the Esquimau ” (1871; English translation 1875) and his 
“Danish Greenland: its People and its Products” (1852-7 and 
i877; English translation 1877) have done more to put English 
readers in possession of the facts about that part of our continent 
than have any other books. Mrs. Rink also contributed to the 
Geographical Magazine a series of sketches of life at the European 
settlements, and the intercourse of the natives with the Lutheran 
and Moravian missionaries. 

Whether or not those sketches are independent of these, we 
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do not know. But we can say that while very slight in them- 
selves they are admirably adapted to give the reader some 
notion of the ways of living and thinking which characterize the 
Christian Esquimaux of Greenland. Naturaily, Mrs. Rink des- 
cribes at more length than masculine travellers have attempted 
the relations of the sexes in Greenland. And her descriptions 
show that woman is the same all the world over. Coquetry is as 
much an art among these original wearers of sealskin as among 
any who have put it on of late years in other latitudes. The 
course of true love runs no smoother under the Arctic Arch than 
farther south. And faithless man there sports at times with 
woman’s affections as he has been known to do here. But the 
whole impression of the picture is a pleasant one. The Green- 
landers are people of warm affections, especially toward their chil- 
dren. Their family life, although its conditions are not such as we 
would relish in the matter of pure air and careful cleanliness, 
seems to be admirablein spirit. And they are religious in a simple 
and genuine way which reflects great credit upon the mission- 
aries. Probably no community in the world surpasses them in 
devoutness. 

It is hard to realize that all this is about a country which might 
be described as a great glacier, with a few bare spots along the 
coast. Mrs. Rink sketches the island and its three zones, in her 
introduction, in a terse way which greatly heightens the interest 
in her light and humorous sketches of the people who cling to the 
bleak land as their home, and who think their opportunity to hunt 
seals along its coast is worth more than all the boasted advantages 
of more favored lands. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

VERY interesting pamphlet is published at Raleigh, by Mr. 
S. A. Ashe, who has explored the facts of a remote but quite 
lively chapter of North Carolina history,—the struggle in the first 
decade of the 18th century, between the Church party and the 
Dissenters. The former, by an Act passed in 1701, had ordered 
the building of a chapel in each precinct, the maintenance of a 
ministry, ete., the establishment to be supported, as in the old 
country, by taxes laid upon all the settlers by the church vestries. 
But, as this was an important change in the colonial practice, and 
as the church people formed only a minority,—the majority being 
Dissenters of one form or another, including many Quakers,—this 
was strenuously resisted. The Quakers, of course, were especially 
opposed to it, and they formed so numerous and so influential a 
part of the voting population as to be able to elect about half the 
Assembly in 1703 and subsequently. The plan was therefore 
adopted of requiring them to take the oath of allegiance (instead 
of signing, as previously had been the rule, the “ Fundamental 
Constitutions ” of the Colony, in a book kept for the purpose), and 
as they would “ swear not at all,” they were then unseated. By 
this means the Church establishment was nominally set up, but 
the commotions caused by the arbitrary procedure continued for 
years, with varying phases, until in 1711 there came near being 
an actual conflict of arms between the Church party, headed by 
Hyde (a relative of Lord Clarendon), and Colonel Cary, who rep- 
resented the several elements of the opposition. Mr. Ashe’s 
pamphiet describes the successive developments minutely, and is 

a contribution of real value to the colonial collections. 

Messrs. C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, issue ‘“‘ Outline Studies in 
James Russell Lowell, his Poetry and Prose,” by Mrs. Susan B. 
Beals, this being a fifth edition, revised. It is a small pamphlet, 
(price 10 cents), but affords in a compact form much excellent sys- 
tematic suggestion toward a study of Lowell. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


| is curious how much relating to this locality, and having a 

peculiarly local character, has been written by literary work- 
ers of other cities, and much of it published by other publishers 
than those of Philadelphia. Instances may be found in Mr. 
Lathrop’s History of the Union League, Mr. Scudder’s editing of 
the journal of Samuel Breck; and now it is announced that Miss 
Woolsey, otherwise ‘‘Susan Coolidge,” has written ‘ A Short 
History of Philadelphia,” which Messrs. Roberts Bros. will pub- 
lish. 

James R. Gilmore (“‘ Edmund Kirke”), author of a “ Life of 
Garfield,” has brought suit for violation of copyright against 
Horatio Alger, Jr., for his “‘ From Canal Boy to President,’ pub- 
lished by John R, Anderson. 

Theodore Tilton tells his friends that he is passing now the 
happiest and most contented days of his life. It is three years 
since he made his home in Paris, and he will probably end his days 
there. He has a quantity of ambitious literary work in contem- 
plation. 
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John Boyle O'Reilly will be the poet of the forthcoming 150th 
anniversary of the Charitable Irish Society of Boston. The Rand 
Avery Company are to publish Mr. Joseph Cook’s ‘“ Monday Lec- 
tures ” for the season of 1887. The “ Official History of the Great 
Strike of 1886 on the Southwestern Railway System ” has been 
compiled by Mr. O. Kochtitsky, the Missouri Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics. Miss Mary Robinson has undertaken the edit- 
ing of a new annotated edition of “‘ The Heptameron.” Mr. James 
Payn was compelled to relinquish the task on account of ill- 
health. Mr. Radway, London, will be the publisher. 


After the long war in Peru, Lima is coming to life. Two 
works have attracted attention. One is a history of Columbia by 
Sefior Carlos Benedetti, which seems to be of a partisan character. 
The other is by a lady, Sefiora Clorinda Matta de Turner, married 
to an Englishman named Turner. Her book is entitled ‘“ Tradi- 
ciones Cuzquefias,” and is said to be the best romance the Lima 
public have had on native topics. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell contributes to The Critic a sym- 
pathetic obituary sketch of the late Mrs. Annie Gilchrist, wife of 
the writer of the ‘ Life of Blake,” and herself a writer of origi- 
nality and force. Mrs. Gilchrist’s ‘‘ Life of Mary Lamb” was her 
best known literary performance. The book was published in the 
“Famous Women” series and was one of the most successful of 
those books. Mrs. Gilchrist had a large acquaintance among lit- 
erary people, and a memoir of her is in preparation, including let- 
ters to and from Tennyson, George Eliot, the Rosettis and other 
distinguished people. 

It is announced that Mr. Louis Stevenson has three new books, 
partly reprints, preparing for early publication. One of these is 
the volume of stories called, from the piece with which it begins, 
‘““The Merry Men.” Next will follow a set of ‘‘ Essays” in two 
volumes, the first volume to contain the collection originally pub- 
lished under the title, ‘ Virginibus Puerisque,”’ which has been for 
some time out of print; the second, a number of personal and lit- 
erary papers, some new and some collected from various quarters. 


Rey. Dr. Charles W. Baird, a well known Presbyterian writer, 
died last week at Rye, Westchester county, New York. He was 
the author of “ The Huguenot Emigration to America,” published 
a few years ago by Dodd, Mead & Co.—tThe death of Dr. George 
Fremmann, the celebrated linguist, is reported by cable. It is as- 
serted that he was able to converse with facility in forty-nine lan- 
guages, including dialects. 

The author of the exceedingly clever volume of essays signed 
“Obiter Dicta” has a new series of commentaries under the same 
title ready for publication. Nathan Haskell Dole is to give be- 
fore the Mermaid Club of Germantown, during Lent, a course of 
six lectures on ‘ Russia and Russian Literature.’”,——Mr. Lecky 
has nearly passed through the press a continuation of his ‘‘ Histo- 
ry of England in the Eighteenth Century,” being volumes V and 
VI. Matthew Arnold’s monograph on General Grant will be 
republished by Cupples, Upham & Co. A copy of the original 
Latin edition of the ‘‘ Letters of Columbus,” printed in 1493, has 
just been sold at Cologne for $1,650, the highest price ever paid 
for a book in Germany. 

Col. Higginson is about to publish, through Lee & Shepard a 
small volume of late contributions to the magazines.——“ Stu- 
dents’ Songs,” formerly published by Moses King of Cambridge, 
and which has sold to the extent of 50,000 copies, is to be published 
hereafter by the Rand-Avery Company. Of all the cheap “ Li- 
braries ” quite the cheapest is the ‘‘ Nouvelle Bibliotheque Popu- 
laire,”’ just started in Paris by Henri Gautier (New York, F. W. 
Christern). The books cost ten centimes (two cents) each and 
contain thirty-two pages. Hoffman’s tales and Goethe’s “‘ Her- 
mann and Dorothea” have already appeared. 

The Turkish Government is one of those which have a school 
for living languages on a large scale, and it has lately been put 
under public examination. The formation of a similar school has 
been brought under the notice of the English Government by a 
member of the House of Commons, and is now receiving their at- 
tention. With a view to an early decision the matter will be 
brought before the House in the present session. 

Mrs. General Custer informs the Publishers’ Weekly that her 
new book is not half done. All the rumors of publishing arrange- 
ments are therefore premature.——The Life of Dr. Ward, once 
famous as a leader of the Tractarian Movement at Oxford, is be- 
ing written by his son, Mr. Wilford Ward. Tennyson has prom- 
ised to contribute to the volume an Epitaph on his old friend.—— 
Index making has delayed the appearance of Karl Kron’s “ Ten 
Thousand Miles on a Bycle.”” April is the time now fixed. 

It is repcrted that Count Tolstoi will succeed M. de Giers as 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, but the rumor is of too re- 
markable a nature to be easily believed. 
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We believe it is about settled that Senator John Sherman is 
to publish his Autobiography. The work will contain his remi- 
niscences of men and affairs during more than thirty years of pub- 
lic life. Francois Coppée, who ranks, since the death of Hugo, 
as the first of French poets, is writing a work called “ Fille de 
Tristesse.”’ 

The index to Ruskin’s “Fors Clavigera’” has just been 
brought out in England. The quantity of work involved bas 
been enormous; some 25,000 entries in all had to be made. The 
editor is Canon Faunthorpe, principal of Whitelands Training 
College. 

Over $1,000,000 worth of books were sold during the past year 
by Phillips & Hunt, of the Methodist Book Concern in New 
York City. The Western house in Cincinnati sold nearly $900,000 
worth.——Prof. C. C. G. Roberts of Kings College, Canada, form- 
erly editor of The Week, will publish shortly, through D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston, a volume of poems entitled ‘In Many Tones.” 
The announéement that Mr. Jay Gould is writing a book is denied. 
The work in question is a history of the Gould railway system, by 
his nephew Mr. Northrup. A new shilling edition of Mrs. 
Browning’s poems, with the author’s emendations as she last pre- 
pared them for the press, is in the hands of Smith Elder & Co. 


The firm of Cleaves, MacDonald & Co., Boston, has been dis- 
solved, Mr. Emory Cleaves retiring to give place to Mr. A. T. 
Laughton. Mr. L. E. Upcott’s treatise on the art of Phidias will 
be published immediately by the Oxford University press. 
Messrs Webster & Co. are hurrying up their ‘“‘ Memoirs of Pope 
Leo XIII.” so as to have the book ready by the tenth anniversary 
of the accession of the famous prelate. American subjects of the 
papacy are expected to absorb 100,000 copies of this jubilee edition. 


Mrs. Mary Howitt and Miss Margaret Howitt have written a 
life of Overbeck, the painter. It was to have appeared simultan- 
eously in English and German, but there was some hitch, and 
while the German version is out, at Munich, the English book is 
not yet ready.— * Travels, Sports and Politics in the East” is the 
title of a book by the Marquis of Huntley, which Chapmann & Hall 
have in hand. 

The announcement is made that Mr. Robert W. Lowe’s 
theatrical bibliography is at last in press, and that Mr. Lowe is also 
at work on an edition of Dr. Doran’s “ Their Majesties’ Servants,” 
Mr. Lowe will add notes, and his publishers will add many illus- 
trations. Among other books of theatrical interest soon to appear 
are Mr. James Anderson’s “Seven Decades of an Actor’s Life,” 
and ‘“‘ Yesterdays with Actors,” by Mrs. Winslow, formerly Miss 
Kate Reynolds. 

Dr. Ethé is preparing a German monograph on Persian Lit- 
erature. It will appear in the Virchow collection of popular lec- 
tures. ‘Principles of Art,” by J. C. Vandyke, formerly editor 
of The Studio, will shortly be issued by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
—An English version, the first that has appeared, of the ‘“‘ Kab- 
bala Denudata ” will soon come from the Redway press, London. 
It is edited by Mr. 8. Liddell Mathers. 




















PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE Harvard University Bulletin for January has a continua- 
tion of the catalogue of the Dante collection, by Wm. Cool- 
idge Lane. 

“ Russia of To-Day ” is the title of an important and timely 
article by Albert F. Heard in the March Harper’s. 

Robert Luce and William H. Hills, of the Boston Globe, are to 
issue next month the initial number of The Writer, a magazine to 
be devoted to the interests of those who write for the press. It is 
promised it shall have some very novel features. 

The publication of the Thackeray letters will begin in the 
April number of Scribner’s. It is believed they will more than real- 
ize the expectations formed of them. 

A portrait of Rev. Edward Eggleston appears in the March 
number of the Book Buyer. 

The first part of Mr. Marion Crawford’s new story, ‘‘ With the 
Immortals,”’ will appear in the March issue of Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine. 

The February Century is out of print. 

Much curious information about the Sandwich Islands is con- 
veyed in the Hawaiian Almanac and Annual for 1887 (Honolulu, 
T. G. Thrum.) 

Good Housekeeping, one of the best periodicals of its class, has 
removed its publication office from Holyoke to Springfield, Mass. 

The tenth volume of Vick’s Floral Guide began with the Jan- 
uary number. This magazine is a great favorite, and justly, ia 
many homes, and it was never more prosperous than now. 
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The January number of the Scottish Review, the publication of 
which, in this country, is undertaken by the Leonard Scott Pub- 
lication Co., has been issued, and presents the following contents: 
I. The Jurisdiction of the English Courts over Scotsmen. II. Mr. 
Spencer’s ‘ Unknowable.’ III. Byzantinism and Hellenism. By 
D. Bikelas. IV. St. Magnus of the Orkneys. V. The Fisheries 
Question from a Canadian Point of View.—II. By W. Leggo. VI. 
Egypt on the Eve of the English Invasion. VII. Contemporary 
Literature. VIII. Summaries of Foreign Reviews. 

The March installment of Messrs. Nicolay and Hay’s “ Life 
of Lincoln,” in The Century, begins the second of the three periods 
into which Lincoln’s history naturally divides itself, and isa compact 
review of the long movement for slavery extension in the United 
States, ending with the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

The March Century has for its frontispiece a portrait of Sec- 
retary Stanton, and Mr. Chas. F. Benjamin, who was formerly a 
clerk in the War Department, under Mr. Stanton, contributes his 
personal recollections of the Secretary, with much anecdote set- 
ting forth his characteristics, and his relations with Lincoln and 
others. To the same issue, Prof. Wilbur F. Tillett, of Vanderbilt 
University, has contributed an article on ‘‘The White Man of the 
New South,” in which he reviews the progress of the section in 
wealth, development of resources, education, benevolent work, 
ete. Mr. George W. Cable’s novelette ‘Grande Pointe,” appears 
complete, occupying twenty-four pages. 


ART NOTES. 
de pictures shown at the Art Club reception are not because of 
such showing to be excluded from the Spring Exhibition of 
the Academy of the Fine Arts. 
by the Academy, no works are admissible to the annual exhibitions 
which have previously been publicly displayed in Philadelphia, 
but on this occasion the hanging committee has decided that the 
display at the Art Club reception, being for one evening only and 
before a limited number of invited guests, shall not be considered 
a public exhibition within the meaning of the rule. The recent 
original works loaned to the Club for its reception evening, will 
therefore be eligible for the Spring Exhibition and it is understood 
that the greater proportion of them will be entered, though two or 
three important contributions have been sent over to New York 
for the annual exhibition of the National Academy. 

The number of entries for the Spring Exhibition of our 
Academy is unusually large, the recent graduates of the art schools 
appearing in strong force and stringing out a list of new names, 
altogether unprecedented in length. One reason for this accession 
of fresh material is that the Pennsylvania Academy offers the 
best chance for a young painter to have his work considered on its 
merits now open in this part of the country. In New York the 
Academy of Design,—misnamed the National,—is a private asso- 
ciation of artists for exhibiting the works of members. The 
“national” part of an exhibition there comes in after the acade- 
micians have occupied what space they want. The space is no 
larger now than it was forty years ago, but the number of acade- 
micians has increased more than three-fold. The chance for a 
young painter to get in has been growing smaller by degrees and 
beautifully less for many years past, and is now known to be so 
slight that it is hardly worth considering. As to the exhibitions 
at the American Galleries, the case is different but no better for 
fresh graduates. The prime object there is to sell pictures, and as 
name and fame2 are important aids in making sales, artists who 
have name and fame yet to make are not wanted. The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy bas not much limitation to hamper its hospitality. 
It has the largest galleries in the country and can give a good dis- 
play to a great number of pictures, without crowding them too far 
above or too far below the line. The contributions go before the 
hanging committee without names, and they have nothing to think 
of but the merit of the work. Every contributor is sure of fair, 
impartial judgment, and if his picture is worth hanging he is sure 
also of a good place in the galleries. 

Mr. Thomas B. Craig’s replica of his landscape entitled “‘ Even- 
ing’? was shown at the Art Club reception and will be accorded a 
place of honor in the coming exhibition. This picture was painted 
during the past summer to replace the one purchased from the 


According to the circulars issued | 





Academy exhibition of 1885 for the Temple collection, which was | 


destroyed in the fire of February ’86. 
plica, inasmuch as it is a close imitation of the former picture and 
very like it in every respect, but it is not a copy, as it was painted 
de novo from original studies made on the spot in August, and early 
September last. As has been stated in this column, Mr. Craig 
makes a free gift of this work to the Academy, as a contribution 
toward making good the loss by the fire. 
generous action, the Academy has addressed to the artist a very 
complimentary letter of thanks. Besides the ‘“ Evening’’ Mr. 
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Craig will be represented in the exhibition by an important land- 
scape and several other pictures. 

Mr. Wanamaker paid a great price for Munkacsy’s “ Christ 
Before Pilate,” and has been much criticised for so doing, as if the 
transaction were insome way discreditable. It is assumed that he 
has some ulterior object in buying the picture, and it is also taken 
for granted that this object is somehow not legitimate. A com- 
mon expression with regard to the matter is: ‘‘ He never paid 
such an extravagant price as a hundred thousand dollars and more 
for that picture, except to get advertising out of it, or something 
of that kind!” The matter certainly is of public interest, and 
everybody has a perfect right to talk over the picture to any ex- 
tent, but comment on Mr. Wanamaker’s purpose in paying such a 
great price for it is out of place. How much out of place, is indi- 
rectly but distinctly shown by the fact that great as was the sum 
he paid, he hasalready been offered a very handsome advance on it. 


Mr. John Sartain, chief of the Art Department of the Amer- 
ican Exhibition in London, has a letter from Larkin G. Mead, dated 
Florence, Italy, February 10th, in which the sculptor says: “ My 
friend W. G. Turner is preparing several pieces of statuary for the 
exhibition. Mr. Harrall has three pieces of mine in charge, and 
will take them to London this month or next for the exhibition.” 


The Philadelphia contributions to the London Exhibition are 
now being packed by Mr. Teubner and will be sent forward in 
about two weeks from this time. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
fNHE announcement was made last week that a New York cor- 
poration had purchased the old ship-yards at Alexandria, Va., 
opposite Washington, and purposed to proceed at once with the 
construction of a fleet of large ocean steamers for the line between 
New York and Liverpool. The first vessel, to be called the Poca- 
hontas, was to be started at once, and others were to follow soon. 
Mr. R. M. Fryer, the designer of the peculiar kind of vessel the 
company proposes to construct, is in charge of the operations at 
Alexandria, and claims that he will be able to build a steamship 
to cross the ocean regularly in less than six days, and that it will 
beso constructed that no possible accident could endanger its flo- 
tation. This is to be accomplished by dividing it into over two 
hundred water-tight compartments, with a provision for driving 
the water out of any one of these that may become flooded by 
compressed air. The company proposes to carry passengers, mails 
and treasure, in the belief that freight traffic on such expensive 
craftis a losing business, and they promise a palatial style in in- 
terior appointments in the vessels. If they should succeed in their 
design as reported they will certainly have made a great step for- 
ward in the way of replacing the American flag upon the ocean. 
It now seems to be the opinion of very many practical men, as 
well as of the electricity enthusiasts, that the future motive power 
for street railways must be found in some application of the electric 
force. Several successful electrical street railways are now in 
practical daily operation in this country. In the city of Scranton, 
in this State, one has been running for some time, and without any 
trouble. A line of poles on the side of the street is used to suspend 
midway over the road a slender wire cord which runs the whole 
length of the route. This wire is charged with electricity ; a little 
“traveler” fits upon it, and from that ring or traveler a little wire 
runs to the car and carries the electricity into the motor. The 
cars run fast, are easily controlled, and experience no trouble at 
all. The traveler runs along as the car goes and furnishes the 
power steadily. The experiment is receiving close attention from 
many scientific observers. 


The large ferryboats of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
plying on the waters of the Golden Gate between San Francisco 
and Oakland were some months ago altered so as to burn petrol- 
eum in place of coal, and it was stated at the time that the change 
would result in a great economy in the cost of fuel. The experi- 
ment has now been shown to be unfavorable, and the furnaces of 
the boats are to be changed to their old coal-using shape. The 
trouble is not with economy in the matter of fuel, for the saving in 
expense over coal-consuming furnaces has been considerable, but 
the trouble in its use came from the intense heat produced, by 
which, or by the peculiar nature of the combustion, the iron of both 
the furnaces and boilers began to indicate rapid deterioration— 
hence the return to coal. 


Mr. H. C. Russell, Government Astronomer for New South 
Wales and late president of the Royal Society of that colony, gave 
an account in his last presidential address of certain oscillations in 
the waters of Lake George (New South Wales), as determined by 
the record of an automatic evaporation gauge. The lake is about 
eighteen miles long, five wide, and fifteen or twenty feet deep ; it~ 
oscillations have an amplitude of from two to six inches, and ure 
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of two periods; the longer being two hours and eleven minutes, 
the shorter one hour and twelve minutes. In most cases the mo- 
tion is connected with the passage of thunder-storms ; but at other 
times it seemed to arise from the repeated and well-timed impulses 
ofa less apparent force. For example: on one occasion, when the 
lake was very quiet, the water suddenly rose an inch, and fell 
again within thirty minutes; then it rose an inch and a half, and 
fell two inches in three-quarters of an hour; next it rose two 
inches, and fell three and a half inches in an hour; finally it rose 
three and three-quarters inches in forty minutes, and so started a 
series of pulsations which settled down to two-hour intervals, and 
lasted twenty hours. 

The observatory of Harvard, which has for some time past 
been doing so much good work in stellar photography under the 
direction of Prof. Pickering, has received a bequest, lately become 
available, which has placed it on an assured financial footing, and 
will enable the work heretofore carried on to be prosecuted with 
still greater vigor. This is the legacy of about $300,000 left by 
the will of the late Robert Treat Paine, to which Prof. Pickering 
alludes of length in bis annual report, and about one-half of 
which is now available, making the endowment of the observa- 
tory, which was $164,000 in 1875, and $227,000 in 1885, now $398,- 
046. A-share of the increased funds must be applied, for the 
present, to needed repairs, and to the publication of observations 
already made. The fifteen-inch equatorial is to have a new 
mounting, and Prof. Pickering hopes that at no distant day 
means may be found for replacing the observatory building by 
one better adapted to the requirements of modern astronomy. 
The report details the work of the various instruments, particular 
attention being given to the subject of photometry, as in past 
years. The most important new work of the observatory is in 
the field of stellar photography. For this investigation Mrs. 
Draper has lent the eleven-inch photographic lens employed by 
her husband, the late Dr. Henry Draper, at his observatory on 
the Hudson, and has provided means for its new mounting, as 
well as for the prosecution of the researches to which it is to be 
devoted. 

George Fleming, LL.D., principal veterinary surgeon of the 
British army, regards as untrue the generally accepted theory 
that small-pox in man and cow-pox are one and the same dis- 
ease. One of the best authorities quoted in support of the theory 
was the late Mr. Ceely, who reported that he had succeeded in 
producing cow-pox by inoculating a cow with small-pox matter. 
Dr. Fleming believes that Mr. Ceely was misled in this experiment, 
and that what he really used was vaccine, and not the virus of 
small-pox. His experiment was subsequently repeated on twelve 
heifers by Dr. Klein under Mr. Ceely’s supervision, and, though 
small-pox matter was inserted abundantly into the incisions, cow- 
pox was not developed in any of the animals. Similar experi- 
ments have been performed in France and Italy, and the results 
have all been the same as those in England. Dr. Fleming holds 
that all these experiments go to show that the two diseases are 
not identical, nor can cow-pox be produced by inoculation with 
small-pox virus. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

DIANA OF THE Crossways. A Novel. By George Meredith. (New Edition.) 
Pp. 398. $2.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

THE CountTrRY Doctor. [By] Honoré de Balzac. 
Roberts Brothers. 

THROUGH THE GATES OF GOLD. A Fragment of Thought. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
(Famous Women Series.) Pp. 316. $1.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


FRANKLIN IN FRANCE. From Original Documents, most of which are now 
published for the first time. By Edward E. Hale, and Edward E. Hale, 


Pp. 304. $1.50. Boston: 


Pp. 111. $0.50. 


Jr. Pp. 478. $3.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Miss CHURCHILL. A Study. By Christian Reid. Pp. 294. $1.25. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

In ONE Town. A Novel. By Edward Downey. Paper. Pp. 340. $0.25. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. 
1From an article by Agnes Repplier, in the Atlantic Monthly for March. 


A® for the pure absurdities of criticism, they may be culled like flowers 

from every branch, and are pleasing curiosities for those who have a 
liking for such relics. Were human nature less complacent in its self-suffi- 
ciency, they might even serve as useful warnings to the impetuous young 
reviewers of to-day, and so be not without their salutary influence on litera- 
ture. Whether the result of ignorance, or dullness, or bad temper, of na- 
tional or religious prejadices, or of mere personal pique, they have boldly 
challenged the ridicule of the world, and its amused contempt has pilloried 
them for all time. When Voltaire sneered at the Inferno, and thought 
Hamlet the work of a drunken savage, he at least made a bid for the ap- 
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probation of his countrymen, who, as Schlegel wittily observes, were in the 
habit of speaking as though Louis XIV. had put an end to cannibalism im 
Europe. But what did Englishmen think when Hume informed them that 
Shakespeare was “ born in a rude age, and educated in the lowest manner, 
without instruction from the world or from books ;” and that he could not 
uphold for any time “areasonable propriety of thought?” How did they 
feel when William Maginn brutally declared that Keats, 
‘the doubly dead 
In that he died so young,” 

was but a cockney poet, who wrote vulgar indecorums, “ probably in the in- 
dulgence of his social propensities?” How did they feel when the same 
Maginn called the Adonais “ dreary nonsense” and ‘‘a wild waste of words,”’ 
and devoted bitter pages to proving that Shelley was not only undeserving, 
but “hopeless of poetic reputation?’ Yet surely indignation must have 
melted into laughter when this notable reviewer—who has been recently 
reprinted as a shining light for the new generation—added serenely that "a 
hundred or a hundred thousand verses might be made, equal to the best in 
Adonais, without taking the pen off the paper.’”’ This species of sweeping 
assertion has been repeated by critics more than once, to the aunoyance of 
their friends and the malicious delight of their enemies. Ruskin, who, 
with all his gifts, seemes cursed with what Mr. Bagehot calls ‘‘a mind of 
contrary flexure, whose particular bent it is to contradict what those around 
them say,” has ventured to tell the world that any head clerk of a bank 
could write a better history of Greece than Mr. Grote, if he would have the 
vanity to waste his time over it; and I have heard a man of fair attainments 
and of sound scholarship contend that there were twenty living authors 
who could write plays as fine as Shakespeare’s. 

Jeffrey’s extraordinary blunders are too well known to need repetition, 
and Christopher North was not without his share of similar mishaps; Wal- 
pole cheerfully sentenced Scandinavian poetry in the bulk as the horrors of 
a Runic savage; Madame de Staél objected to the ‘‘commonness ”’ of Miss 
Austen’s novels; Wordsworth thought Voltaire dull, and Southey com- 
plained that Lamb’s essays lacked “ sound religious feeling ;” George Borrow, 
whose literary tastes were at least as erratic as they were pronounced, coui- 
demned Sir Walter Scott’s Woodstock as “ tiresome, trashy, and unprinci- 
pled,” and ranked Shakespeare, Pope, Addison and the Welsh bard Huw 
Morris together as ‘‘ great poets,’ apparently without recognizing any 
marked difference in their respective claims. Then there is Taine, who finds 
Pendennis and Vanity Fair too full of sermons; Mr. Dudley Warner, who 
compares the mild and genial humor of Washington Irving to the acrid 
vigor of Swift; and Mr. Howells, who, perhaps in pity for our sense of loss, 
would fain persuade us that we could no longer endure either the ‘ man- 
nerisms ” of Dickens or the “ confidential attitude ” of Thackeray, were we 
happy enough to see these great men still in our midst. 

American critics have the reputation of being more kind-hearted than 
discriminating. Thestruggling young author, unless overweeningly foolish, 
has little to fear from their hands; and, if his reputation be once fairly es- 
tablished, all he chooses to write is received with a gratitude which seems 
excessive to the more exacting readers of France and England. If he bea 
humorist, we are always alert and straining to see the fun; if a story-teller, 
we politely smother our yawns, and say something about a keen analysis of 
character, a marked originality of treatment, or a purely unconventional 
theme; if a scholar, no pitfalls are dug for his unwary feet by reviewers like 
Mr. Collins. Such virulent and personal attacks we consider very uncom- 
fortable reading, as in truth they are, and we have small appetite at any time 
for a sound kernel beneath a bitter rind. Yet surely in these days, when 
young students turn impatiently from the very fountain-heads of learning, 
too much stress cannot be laid on the continuity of literature, and on the 
absolute importance of the classics to those who would intelligently explore 
the treasure-house of English verse. Moreover, Mr. Collins has aimed a few 
well-directed shafts against the ingenious system of mutual admiration, by 
which a little coterie of writers, modern Della Cruscans, help each other into 
prominence, while an unsuspecting public is made “ the willing dupe of puf- 
fers.” This delicate game, which is now conducted with such well-rewarded 
skill by a few enterprising players, consists, not so much in open flattery, 
though there is plenty of that too, as in the minute chronicling of every in- 
significant circumstance of each other’s daily lives, from the hour at which 
they breakfast to the amount of exercise they find conducive to appetite, 
and the shape and size of their dining-room tables. We are stifled by the 
literary gossip which fills the newspapers and periodicals. Nothing is too 
trivial, nothing too irrelevant, to be told; and when, in the midst of an arti- 
cle on any subject, from grand-dukes to gypsies, a writer gravely stops to 
explain that a perfectly valueless remark was made to him on such an occa- 
sion by his friend such a one, whose interesting papers on such a topic will 
be well remembered by the readers of such a magazine, we are forcibly re- 
minded of the late Master of Trinity’s sarcasm as to the many things that 
are too unimportant to be forgotten 





THE FUTURE OF POLITICS. 


T the dinner given (in honor of Lincoln’s birthday), at Delmonico’s, 

New York City, by the Lincoln Club, on the 12th inst., numerous 

speeches were made and some letters read. In a letter from Senator Sher- 
man the following interesting paragraphs occur: 

We have tried a change, and what has been the result? <A discordant 
party unable to agree upon a line of foreign and domestic policy, divided 
upon the tariff, hopelessly at sea on all financial questions, obsequious in its 
foreign relations, distinguished only for the marked prominence it has given 
to Confederate soldiers in foreign courts, and now, with its term of office 
half spent, a House of Representatives, Democratic by a large majority, is un- 
able to formulate a single measure of political importance upon which it can 
agree with the Democratic President. His notions about civil service, how- 
ever sincere, are feebly formulated and observed, and are jeered at and de- 
rided by his party associates; not one of his recommendations supported. 
He seems to have abandoned the great American policy known as the Mon- 
roe docttine, and discourages or opposes the efforts made by President Ar- 
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thur to improve and extend our commercial relations with neighboring 
American Republics. 

Surely the time has arrived when the Republican party should assume 
again its great mission. The time is opportune. Under the operation of 
laws placed upon the statute book by Republican administrations taxes are 
so levied as to produce overflowing revenue’ without a serious burden upon 
the people. We are at liberty to choose between reducing our revenues and 
expending our surplus in great and beneficent objects of national desire. 
We can combine the two lines of public policy. We could readily reduce 
the tax on sugar, while giving encouragement to domestic production in the 
formof bounty. We could repeal or reduce all taxes that donot tend to en- 
courage and protect domestic production. We could commeuce and estab- 
lish a system of coast defenses that will guard the great arteries of our com- 
merce. We could place our navy again in a condition to be respected, and 
renew our participation in foreign commerce. We could authorize our citi- 
zens to build new routes of communication across the continent and protect 
them in their rights. We could, with our added strength and wealth, give 
assistance and encouragement to all the American Republics founded upon 
our example. We conld make suitable commercial arrangements with our 
neighbor, the Dominion of Canada, and thus avoid all future controversies 
about the rights of our people to fish in American waters, and in this way, 
by gradual measures, knit and mould the interests and desires of our neigh- 
bors with our own. 

The Republican party alone holds such a conception of the nature and 
character of the national government, its powers and duties, as will enable 
it to provide and administer a line of policy in harmony with our wealth, 
our strength aud our productions. 


In the course of his address, Senator-elect Hiscock of New York, spoke 
as follows: 


I deny that taxation here is a burden upon the people. Exclusive of 
taxes collected from tobacco, beer, sugars and luxuries of wealth, the gov- 
ernment raises not to exceed forty millions of dollars from what may be 
characterized as the necessities and conveniences and comforts of life, from 
those articles that enter into daily use, with all classes of people—the rich 
and the poor alike. 

This trifling amount is all there is of it. Trifling, I have properly char- 
acterized it, when we understand that it is paid by nearly sixty millions of 
people and levied upon the vast resources and wealth of the country, with 
an annual product of more than six thousand millions of dollars. 

I say, place our ships upon the seas; let the general government foster 
our merchant marine so that lines of transportation shall be established with 
all the ports of the world where they will buy or have goods to sell, and put 
an end to the necessity of transporting our products in foreign bottoms. 
Build a navy to defend our commerce, and command respect for our nation- 
ality and flag wherever we trade and it floats. Fortify onr coasts and our 
ports, and no longer permit them to remain an easy prey to the weak, and 
the contempt of the world. So maintain our navy and our coast defenses as 
to command respect abroad. I believe that the people are in favor of this, 
and that the Republican party has made no mistake in contending for it. 
The money it will cost, for labor and material, will be paid to our own peo- 
ple, and will remain here in the country. The industries will be stimulated, 
our products increased, our people will be employed, and a better market 
afforded to that great foundation industry of our country—agriculture. 

Mr. President, upon these issues that I have suggested the Republican 
party has already taken its position. They are to be fought out, and we are 
to win. Then there will be accomplished in the future for the Empire State 
progress as rapid and glorious as that which has already marked her his- 
tory. 


DRIFT. 
INE afternoon tea, says Dr. Holmes, in his article “‘One Hundred Days in 

Europe,” in the Atlantic, is almost a necessity in London life. It is 
considered useful as “a pick me up,” and it serves an admirable purpose in 
the social system. It costs the household hardly any trouble or expense. It 
brings people together in the easiest possible way, for ten minutes or an hour, 
just as their engagements or fancies may settle it. A cup of tea at the right 
moment does for the virtuous reveler all that Falstaff claims for a good sher- 
ris-sack, or at least the first half of its ‘“ twofold operation :” “It ascends 
me into the brain; dries me there all the foolish and dull and crudy vapors 
which environ it; makes it apprehensive, qnick, forgetive, full of nimble, 
fiery and delectable shapes, which delivered over to the voice, the tongue, 
which is the birth, becomes excellent wit.” 

But it must have the right brain to work upon, and I doubt if there is 
any brain to which it isso congenial and from which it brings so much as 
that of a first-rate London old lady. I came away from the great city with 
the feeling that this most complex product of civilization was nowhere else 
developed to such perfection. The octogenarian Londoness has been in so- 
ciety—let us say the highest society —all her days. She is as tough as an old 
macaw, or she would not have lasted so long. She hasseen and talked with 
all the celebrities of three generations, all the beauties of at least half a 
dozen decades. Her wits have been kept bright by constant use, and as she 
is free of speech it requires some courage to face her. Yet nobody can be 
more agreeable, even to young persons, than oneof these precious o!d dowa- 
gers. A great beauty is almost certainly thinking how she looks while one 
is talking with her; an authoress is waiting to have one praise her book ; 
but a grand old lady, who loves London society, who lives in it, who under- 
stands young people and all sorts of people, with her high-colored recollec- 
tions of the past and her grand-maternal interests in the new generation, is 
the best of companions, especially over a cup of tea just strong enough to 
stir up her talking ganglions. 





Mr. James Russell Lowell surprised his large Chicago audience yester- 
day by declining to speak on American politics, as was expected and an- 
nounced, and delivered instead a delightful literary essay on the play of 
Richard JII, Mr, Lowell has developed certain mugwump tendencies, since 
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his return from London, and evidently felt that it would be out of place to 
make any such deliverances before a Republican organization. In this he 
showed good taste, and it is possible that the progress of events in national 
politics will convince him that his mugwump opinions will not stand the 
test of time.—Hartford Courant. 





The Massachusetts commission on the White River disaster has reported 
that the cause was a defective rail, but that nobody was to blame so far as 
the running of the train and the inspection of the track are concerned. 
The cause of the accident seems to have been ofa character that nothing but 
the accident could disclose. But the commission agrees that the loss of life 
might have been spared by some different method of heating and lighting 
the ears. In this conclusion all will agree. 





During the last year of President Arthur’s administration Samuel J. 
Randall declared that he would vote no money for a Republican administra- 
tion to spend on the navy or on coast defences. The remark is worth re- 
calling in view of the generous appropriations a Republican Senate is mak- 
ing for the rehabilitation of the ale and the construction of fortifications. 
The action of the Senate shows that the Republican party is willing to fur- 
nish supplies to the government to enable it to meet the popular demand for 
a navy and for fortifications even though the appropriations are to be ex- 
pended by a Democratic administration.—Albany Evening Journal. 





Mrs. Henry Wood, whose death was announced on February 10th, 
though still a popular author, was personally an unknown figure in London. 
Her novels had ceased to have much currency, except among the “lower 
middle classes.”” Perhaps her most remarkable achievement in recent years 
was editing her magazine, The Argosy, into a financial success; but that 
periodical, too, was seldonr seen among literary or cultivated people. Of 
“ East Lynne,” by which Mrs. Wood was best known, numerous editions in 
three volumes were sold at $6, and of a one-volume edition, at $1.50, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand copies were published. 





An American merchant doing business in Liverpool directs our atten- 
tion to a police court report in the Liverpool Post of the 11th inst., from 
which it appears that one Joseph Shields, a notorious thief, was caught on 
the 9th, in the act of picking a lady’s pocket, and that the same Shields, on 
Dec. 17, being on trial for a similar offense, was discharged by the court up- 
on his promise that he would go to New York. For years this conntry has 
been suffering from the presence of criminals, cranks, imbeciles, lunatics, 
and paupers unloaded upon us by the authorities of European nations. The 
act of the Liverpool court in the case of Shields shows that magistrates as 
well as almshouse and workhouse officers on the other side of the At- 
lantic are still trying to foist upon us a class of persons that our emigration 
law should exclude. Such facts as this, together with the annual reports of 
our State Board of Charities, prove that this law should be made more com- 
prehensive and should be enforced with the utmost care.—N. Y. Times. 





The Engineering News, in the course of a long and interesting article 
about the substitution of steam heat for stove heat in railway cars, shows 
that no more than from 24 to 3} per cent. of the locomotive’s supply of steam 
is required for heating the average train. It adds that this quantity can be 
obtained without reducing the load, increasing the heating surface, decreas- 
ing the speed, or decreasing the loss by radiation, It is only necessary to 
push the fires a little when the locomotive is on a level or down a grade, and 
to use steam that can be spared while the train is resting at stations. “ We 
find no rational grounds,” says the Engineering News, “ for the claim that 
passenger engines cannot supply all necessary steam with ease. We do not 
envy that railway manager who may chance to have a carload of passengers 
burned up a year from now, and whois not able te show that he has at least 
made an experimental start in this direction.” 





It is Mr. Goschen’s opinion that the Irish members are given extraordin - 
ary liberty of speech in Parliament, far more than they would be conceded 
in the American Congress. It is hardly worth while to discuss a point about 
which Mr. Goschen evidently knows so little. Of one thing, however, we 
can assure him. This country would tolerate no such absurd powers of clo- 
ture as are assumed even now by Speaker Peel. Instead of extending his 
authority, it would be decisively curtailed. The presiding officers of our 
legislative bodies are their servants, not their masters.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Postmaster-General Vilas begins to think that sending foreign mails by 
tramp steamers, fishing smacks and tug-boats all over the world, and any- 
where and everywhere but to the place where their senders designed they 
should go, has sufficiently demoralized the service, and he now is willing to 
accept the legislation which provides a fair compensation for carrying the 
mails decently and in order. It is better late than never, no doubt Mr. Vilas, 
but the sooner a man sees a pikestaff right before his eyes, the better, es- 
pecially if the whole country is looking on and laughing or grumbling at the 
fellow who can’t or won’t see. Don’t you tind it so ?— Lewiston (Me.) Journal 





General Robert B. Potter died at Newport, R. I., on the 19th ult. He 
was one of the famous family of sons of Bishop Alonzo Potter, of Pennsyl- 
vania. The late Congressman Clarkson N. Potter was the eldest, Howard 
Potter, the New York banker, the next, and General Potter the third. After 
him in order of seniority came Edward T. Potter, the Newport architect, 
and Bishop Henry C. Potter, of the Protestant Episcopal diocese. 





The Nashville (Tenn.) American says of the late Bishop Green, of Miss- 
issippi: ‘‘ He was in his 90th year. He was the oldest living Bishop in thi« 
country, if not in England also, and was the second but one in the seniorit\ 
of office. He was a contemporary of George Washington for ninetee:: 
mouths, a fact which conveys to this generation almost a supernatural long - 
evity, and ranks him as one of the historic personages of the country.” 
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CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver? Agent, Attor- 
ne 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
helding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete. 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or ‘send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 
Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


Thomas Wvchran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


825-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
FLRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEE PING on 
SPECIAL GU ARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 

ks. 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. ‘An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in up 
vaults for $10. ovo and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-ren 

DEPOSITS OF. MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of £$1Mp0, 000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligatio 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 


JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 


Trust Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer, 
R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEsT, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, wg DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, ~~ trees 
Joun C, paste 
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BANKE! RS 3 AND BROKERS. 


| BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 





ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
ene 10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 


MIRRORS, ETC. 
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McCLEES. 


SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 
NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


.. Above Broad, 


MANUFA CTURERS. 








—THE— 

William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 
PRILADELPHIA. 
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TR LUST A ND IN, SURA. NCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST, 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, ee B. Morris. 


“RAILROADS. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


IN EFFECT SEPTEMBER 19, 1886. 


TRAINS LEAVE DEPOT 24TH AND CHESTNUT 
STREETS, 


Temporary Approach, 24th and Walnut Streets, 
VIA WASHINGTON, 


PHILADELPHIA TO CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS AND 


CHICAGO 
And all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 
Chicago Limited, 7.00 A. M. 
Arrives Chicago 9.30 A. M. nett day. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Limited, . - 11.00 A. M. 


Arrives Cincinnati 7.45 A. M. and St. Louis 6.40 P. M. 


next day. No extra fare on these trains. 
Chicago Express, ' 5.00 P. M. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Express, P 5.00 P. M. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CHICAGO, CINCINNAT] 
AND ST. LOUIS. 

Express trains from Chicago arrive 12.30 noon, 12.00 
midnight ; from St. Louis and Cincinnati, 12.30 noon, 
6.05 P. M. 

Baggage called for and checked at hotels and resi- 
dences. Sleeping-car space reserved and full informa- 
tion furnished at 





Ticket Office, 833 Chestnut Street. 





B. DUNHAM, 
Gen. Manager 


Cc. K. Lorp, C. R. MACKENZIE, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Pass. Agt. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - - - - - = = = = + + + $2,895,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearl Learns cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal to an interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 








JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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